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A SUBALTERN IN THE BUSH. 


In the preface to a certain military 
handbook it is written that, “The 
dead uniformity of military official 
work, and of the barrack-yard, during 
periods of prolonged peace, is probably 
more deadening to the human intellect 
than any form of employment hitherto 
discovered.” It is doubtless due to 
some such cause as this that one 
rarely opens the GazeTre without 
meeting with one or more announce- 
ments to the effect that Lieutenant 
So-and-So is “seconded for service on 
the West Coast of Africa,” or “ for 
service under the Colonial Govern- 
ment,” which generally means much 
the same thing. At any rate weariness 
of home-service contributes perhaps 
more than anything else to the supply 
of officers willing to go out to serve 
in the deadliest climate in the world 
being kept equal to a very constant 
demand. There are of course other 
reasons that induce men to go there. 
Some, who have but small private 
means to eke out the pittance that 
a grateful country doles out to them 
under the name of pay, have found 
the world is vain on such terms, and 
seek a country where tailors cease 
from troubling and duns cannot 
pursue Not that the pay of the 
average billet on the Coast is lordly, 
but living (or dying too, for the matter 
of that,) is cheap, and, like other cheap 
things, remarkably nasty as a rule. 
Occasionally also there may be a man 
who has mistaken his profession in 
going into the Army, and when there 
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so bears himself that his fellows treat 
him despitefully and conspire to cast 
him out,—to the Coast or elsewhere. 
But the Coast, it must be granted. 
is seldom a refuge for destitution of 
this sort ; you rarely meet one of the 
Queen’s bad bargains there. 

In the majority of cases the motive 
is the same which causes the War- 
Office to be inundated, whenever there 
is war going forward, with hundreds 
of applications for special or extra- 
regimental employment. It must be 
admitted that the spirit of adventure 
and the love of excitement, which 
presumably form the principal factors 
in inducing youth to choose the pro- 
fession of arms, find little to satisfy 
them in the performance of the routine 
duties which alone fall to the lot of 
the average soldier at home. But the 
great drawback to an officer’s life,— 
to those at least who take their pro- 
fession seriously, and that is now the 
very large majority—is that the 
business of his profession is to be 
perpetually teaching and training his 
men (and himself) for an event which 
only the minority ever have the good 
fortune to experience. Year after 
year he goes through the same succes- 
sion of drills, musketry, field-training, 
and the whole gamut of mimic warfare, 
all directed to one object,—active 
service; and this, the crown and 
coping stone of the whole thing, in 
a large proportion of cases is never 
attained. Hence he greedily jumps 
at any chance which seems likely to 
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afford him an opportunity of putting 
into practice the lessons which it has 
been the occupation of his life-time 
to learn and to impart to his men. 
Rarely does it happen that there 
is not fighting, or at least some sort 
of expedition going on, in one part or 
another of the West Coast of Africa. 
The old problem that Englishmen in 
various corners of the British Empire 
are perpetually being called upon to 
solve, of how to dwell in peace with 
savage neighbours across their borders, 
is constantly presenting itself in those 
regions, where our neighbours are 
more absolutely savage than anywhere 
else. The man in the street, or even 
the ordinarily well-informed individual 
who has never had any particular 
reason to interest himself in the West 
Coast, has essentially vague ideas as 
to the geography of the place. He 
will generally speak of it all as the 
Gold Coast, and be greatly surprised 
to hear that in addition to the Niger 
Coast Protectorate and the territories 
of what was till quite recently the 
Royal Niger Company, we have four 
distinct colonies on the West Coast 
under separate Governors, and that 
the British possessions there are dotted 
along a length of coast-line extending 
fully two thousand miles from east 
to west. With the exception of the 
Gambia, each of the colonies keeps up 
a force of constabulary or frontier 
police commanded by British officers, 
whose work is of an almost purely 
military nature; while the West 
African Frontier Force, supported by 
the Niger Territories, is administered 
by no less than forty-three officers, 
taken, with few exceptions, from the 
regular troops, with a slight sprinkling 
only of the militia. Altogether there 


are at the present moment, including 
a few in civil employment, one hundred 
and thirty-four officers seconded for 
service under the Colonial Govern- 
ment on the West Coast of Africa, 
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while the new force of Imperial troops, 
the West African Regiment, only re- 
cently raised, claims twenty-six more. 
There is thus a considerable variety 
of corps for those officers to choose 
from who are meditating seeking a 
relief from the monotony of regimental 
work at home in the attractions that 
life has to offer on the West Coast. 

The greater part of these corps are 
of more or less recent formation. Only 
a very few years ago the West Coast 
was a part of the world unvisited 
by any white man except a few 
traders, a slender staff of fever- 
stricken Civil Servants, a missionary 
or two, and the officers of the West 
India Regiments, with a numerous, 
but not too large, supply of army- 
doctors to look after them. The 
medical and any other Departmental 
officers stationed at one of these 
delectable spots received double pay, 
counted double service, and were 
granted a day’s leave at home for 
every day they served on the Coast, 
as an inducement to go out there. 
The West India officers, who had no 
option in the matter, enjoyed none of 
these advantages. It was a subaltern 
of the 2nd West India Regiment 
whose experiences form the basis of 
the present article. 

In the heart of the Bush some 
sixty miles up country from Free- 
town, the seaport capital and seat 
of government of Sierra Leone, a 
rectangular blockhouse and two or 
three round native huts mark the 
site of an old African war-town 
named Robari, which enjoyed some 
local notoriety thirteen years ago as 
the chief stronghold of the Yonnies, 
a restless, warlike tribe who subsisted 
on plunder and were the terror of all 
the country-side. Their constant 
marauding expeditions had played 
such havoc with the neighbouring 
villages and wrought such ruin to 
the up-country trade of the Colony, 
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that Government was at last reluc- 
tantly compelled to despatch a small 
expedition to crush them. 

The moral effect of the Yonnie 
expedition throughout all the district 
was profound. The startling rapidity 
and consummate ease with which 
these dreaded savages were defeated, 
their (to the native mind impregnable) 
war-towns captured and destroyed, 
and their power completely broken, 
spread consternation among the most 
warlike of the native chiefs, and im- 
pressed them deeply with the absolute 
futility of attempting to contend 
with the omnipotent white man or 
to resist his will. When the ex- 
peditionary force returned to Sierra 
Leone a detachment of thirty men 
of the West India Regiment was 
left at Robari under the command 
of a subaltern, with a doctor (doctors 
were not then called captains and 
colonels) to keep him company and 
administer medical comfort to the 
detachment. This force proved 
amply sufficient to overawe the neigh- 
bourhood, though sixty miles distant 
from any reinforcement, and to main- 
tain order among the adjoining tribes. 
The life there was in many respects 
extremely trying to health, and the 
detachment was ordered to be relieved 
every three months. In almost every 
case the officer in charge had to be 
invalided home soon after he returned 
to headquarters in Sierra Leone. No 
climate ever more richly deserved its 
evil reputation than that of this 
colony, which almost a century ago 
earned for itself the name of the 
White Man’s Grave, and Robari com- 
bined all the elements that go to 
make other parts of the country 
unhealthy. Yet the appointment to 
the command of Robari was eagerly 
coveted, and few of the subalterns 
who held it failed thoroughly to enjoy 
the experience. 

To many who have once tried it life 
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on the West Coast,—or the Coast as 
they commonly speak of it there— 
exercises a subtle fascination hard to 
define and harder still to account for. 
In spite of all its faults the Coast 
casts a spell over them which is not 
to be withstood. Many there be that 
speak evil of it, nay that to all 
appearance utterly abhor and loathe 
the place, and yet even some of these, 
after they have left it for a while, 
hear the Coast a-calling, and, though 
they be under no sort of necessity 
to return to it, find themselves once 
more back on its fever-laden shores. 
And they labour under no delusions 
as to the peril they incur in revisit- 
ing them, for those who know the 
Coast best despise its climate least. 
The most iron constitution is not 
proof against it, and yet sometimes 
the weakliest may brave it with im- 
punity. It appears to select its 
victims haphazard from among the 
strongest and _ sickliest, the most 
careless and careful, the most ab- 
stemious and the most self-indulgent, 
with absolute impartiality. Not long 
since a dignitary of the Church 
brought down a storm upon his head 
by a reckless assertion of his belief 
that the thirst of the sojourners there 
had more to do with the deadliness 
of the Coast than anything else. His 
discovery that the law of libel is no 
respecter even of episcopal personages 
produced a hasty and apologetic with- 
drawal of so wholly unwarranted a 
statement. Still more recently the 
discovery was announced, with a 
great flourish of trumpets, of a 
malarial mosquito, which was said 
to be responsible for most of the 
sickness, and a Medical Commission 
has been despatched to the Coast 
to sit upon this poisonous insect. 
Much more to the point is the insti- 
tution a year ago, by the energy of 
a Secretary of State for the Colonies 
horrified at the appalling mortality 
R 2 
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among West Coast officials, of the 
School of Tropical Diseases. No 
power on earth can make the Coast 
a healthy place of residence. You 
cannot get over the fact of an average 
rainfall of two hundred inches, and 
a climate where the atmosphere re- 
sembles that of a forcing-house, and 
where nothing can check the growth 
of a superabundant rank vegetation. 
Nor can the healthiest of men live 
in the midst of masses of decaying 
vegetable matter, of reeking swamps 
and sodden jungle, and other hotbeds 
of malaria, without absorbing into 
their systems a vast amount of poison. 
It is idle to try to fasten the blame 
on a mosquito, or alcoholism, or any 
other possible cause of sickness, when 
the very air you breathe is steeped 
and saturated with malaria. Yet, 
in spite of it all, men go to the 
Coast of their own free-will, time 
after time, and more wonderful still 
enjoy existence there. 

The position of the officer in charge 
at Robari was somewhat peculiar. 
He was detailed by the regimental 
authorities, in compliance with a 
garrison order of the officer com- 
manding the troops at Sierra Leone, 
to proceed to Robari (you never 
“go” anywhere on Service) purely 
in the capacity of a regimental 
subaltern commanding a detachment 
of thirty men of the West India 
Regiment. On arrival there he found 
himself suddenly called upon to exer- 
cise all sorts of functions, judicial, 
executive, and diplomatic, entirely 
new and strange to him, without any 
instructions whatever, or even so 
much as a hint from the Colonial 
authorities that he had any duties 
to perform for them at all. And 
yet he was required to correspond 
direct with the Secretary of the 
Colony, the Superintendent of the 
Aborigines Department, and the 
Reports 
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were sent in to him, and instructions 
asked for, by the heads of the Frontier 
Police at the various villages for some 
miles round, Endless palavers were 
brought to him for decision, very 
often most intricate cases which really 
required considerable experience of 
country customs and intimate know- 
ledge of the manners of the natives 
to understand fully or deal with 
adequately, more especially as all 
business had to be conducted by 
means of an interpreter, whose own 
acquaintance with the English tongue 
was almost elementary. There were 
various descriptions of palaver ; child- 
palavers, slave-palavers, women-pala- 
vers, road-palavers, and many others. 
One great feature of them all, which 
greatly assisted the Subaltern, while 
at the same time it served materially 
to strengthen his sense of responsi- 
bility, was the unbounded belief of 
the native in his wisdom and impar- 
tiality. In their eyes the White 
Man could do no wrong. He had 
but to listen to all the evidence on 
both sides, make out as much of 
the rights of the case as he could, 
and then give a bold and confident 
decision. They always went away 
completely satisfied, and there was 
never the slightest question of the 
justice of the sentence, or any desire 
shown to re-open the case. This 
implicit confidence undoubtedly spoke 
highly for the merits of the British 
subaltern, the only specimens of his 
race whom the large majority of the 
natives had ever seen ; in fact many 
of them had never set eyes on a 
white man in their lives before. It 
was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence for natives on a journey 
passing through Robari to come and 
squat in front of the commandant’s 
hut on tke chance of catching a 
glimpse of a white face. To find 
yourself an object of curiosity on ac- 
count of the colour of your skin 
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was a strange and somewhat unique 
sensation. 

When a palaver became more than 
ordinarily complicated and unintel- 
ligible the Court would close itself 
to consider the finding, and order the 
disputants to return next morning 
for the sentence. Outside the pre- 
cints of old Robari, and a short dis- 
tance off, a new native village had 
sprung up, wherein abode three in- 
dividuals whose advice was sometimes 
useful on such occasions. The most 
important of these was a dismal-look- 
ing old gentleman, who had been 
appointed Headman of Robari village 
by Government for faithful service. 
He had lost one eye in some small 
native war, but could make excellent 
use of the other for seeing through 
the devices of his countrymen, which 
as a rule, it must be confessed, were 
fairly transparent. He belonged to 
an influential family, and was a great 
authority on native laws and customs ; 
but he had lived all his life in the 
Bush, and his wise saws and advice 
required a good deal of interpretation. 
Laminah was his name, and he was 
usually addressed as Daddy Laminah. 
The other two assessors, or Court 
advisers, were Smith and Francis. 
Smith (or Simmit as the name be- 
comes on negro lips) was a Frontier 
policeman, and a sort of official inter- 
preter at the palavers. He was also 
the medium of communication with 
the neighbouring chiefs, and carried 
letters or messages to them when 
their presence was required at Robari. 
He was a native of Freetown, in 
Sierra Leone, which as a rule is the 
worst thing that could be said of any 
man, for Freetown is the Sentina 
Gentium of that part of West Africa, 
and contains the very scum and 
sweepings of all the rascality of the 
surrounding districts. But Simmit 
was one of Nature’s gentlemen, scru- 
pulously honest, absolutely  trust- 
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worthy, cheerful and _ industrious, 
fairly intelligent, and withal a most 
faithful and affectionate creature ; 
altogether an unusually perfect speci- 
men of a black man. 

By far the cleverest of the trio, 
and yet (for the black man, speaking 
generally, is either knave or fool) 
also a worthy and honest individual 
according to his lights, was Francis, 
the second-in-command as it were, 
of Robari village, and the principal 
trader of the community. He it was 
whom the Doctor employed to bring 
up from Sierra Leone fresh supplies 
of stores, when the mess-groceries 
were running low, and who sold to 
the villagers, at such times as they 
had any surplus rice to give in ex- 
change, villanous trade-rum, raw 
tobacco, horrible salted fish, and 
similar delicacies sweet to the native 
palate. Francis rejoiced in a country 
name, Camarrah, as well as his civil- 
ised title, and could assume the 
appearance and characteristics suit- 
able to either part with equal skill 
and facility. If there was a bargain 
to be struck over the purchase of a 
cow for commissariat beef, a damaged 
wall or roof to be repaired a war- 
dance or other native entertainment 
to be held, Francis was always there 
to take a leading part. In the dance 
he was undefeated. It was difficult 
to recognise in the howling uncouth 
savage, who leaped and mouthed at 
the head of the wild mob that made 
their noisy way in from the village 
when a war-dance had been ordered, 
the same shrewd trader who had per- 
haps that morning been writing down 
a list of things to be brought up from 
Sierra Leone, or who on Sundays 
would attend church-parade clad in an 
air of smug propriety and an ancient 
suit of rusty black broadcloth. He 
was a many-sided man, of the utmost 
use to the detachment, and his inimit- 
able methods of applying a superficial 
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knowledge of the Queen’s English 
were a source of abiding joy to the 
Subaltern. 

In the days of its prime, as the 
favourite stronghold of the Yonnies, 
Robari had boasted the usual de- 
fences of a war-town, a high wall all 
round it, with projecting towers at 
the angles, and a deep ditch and 
stockades outside. After the capture 
of the place the ditch had been par- 
tially filled up by tumbling the walls 
and towers down into it, but parts of 
it were still too deep to cross without 
some difficulty. Portions of the old 
stockade also were still standing, and 
in some cases had struck root and 
were growing into fine young trees. 
Of the original buildings of the 
Yonnie town nothing remained but 
four of their round huts, all close 
together in one corner. The Doctor 
occupied the best of them; one was 
used as a mess-hut, another to house 
mess-stores, and the smallest was kept 
as a sort of guest-room to accommo- 
date any stray visitors. A fifth had 
been told off as the quarter of the 
subaltern in charge, but some previous 
subaltern had come to the conclusion 
that it was not a fit and proper 
residence to accommodate a person of 
such vast importance as the Com- 
mandant of Robari, and pulled it 
down. He had certainly earned the 
gratitude of his successors, for he had 
called upon a neighbouring chief to 
turn out a few score of his subjects 
and build him a habitation more 
befitting his exalted position. The 
result was a most superior and com- 
fortable dwelling, admirably adapted 
in every respect to the requirements 
of the climate. It was fashioned on 
the same lines as the ordinary hut of 
the country, but on a much larger 
scale. 

No mean house-builders are the 
natives of those regions. In the first 
stage of its construction a new hut 





looks like an immense round basket 
more than anything else, with open- 
ings left for doorways fore and aft. 
First a ring of stout poles about a 
foot thick is planted securely in the 
ground, and round these is plaited a 
sort of gigantic hurdle-work. Then 
innumerable balls of clay are kneaded 
up and plastered upon the wattle 
inside and out, forming a solid wall 
some two feet thick, of which the 
faces are polished to a smooth hard 
surface. This is raised to a height 
of ten to twelve feet, the original 
standard-poles projecting about four 
feet above it and connected at their 
tops by a narrow fascine running all 
round. Beams are laid across the 
top of the circular wall, and an up- 
right is lashed on these to stand up in 
the centre and form the apex of the 
roof. Next a second circular wall is 
built outside the original one to a 
height of six feet or so, and the joists 
of the roof rest at their outer ends on 
the top of this, and from there are 
carried over the fascine of the inner 
wall to be fastened together at the 
top of the central upright. The in- 
tervening ring of space is divided into 
four sections by partition walls. The 
outer wall of the two side sections is 
carried right up to the eaves of the 
roof, and thus in addition to the 
large circular central room two smaller 
side rooms are formed, which the 
natives call conchos. In the case of 
the front and back sections the outer 
wall on each side of the entrances is 
only carried up half-way to the eaves, 
the roof there being supported by 
poles projecting up through the mud 
of the wall, and thus you have a 
broad spacious sort of verandah in 
front and at the back. The inner 
room is lit principally through the 
two doors, but is not dark even when 
these are closed, as ample light, 
besides a free current of air, comes in 
through the open interval between 
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the top of the inner wall and the 
fascine on which the roof rests. The 
inner room is always beautifully cool 
and its ventilation is perfect. The 
roof is either a thick grass thatch, or 
else is made of the broad leaves of a 
sort of palm stitched together into 
slabs and laid on like slates. For 
lashing the poles a very pliable creep- 
ing vine is used and answers the 
purpose admirably, being very tough 
and lasting. The native name for 
this is tie-tie. 

The Subaltern’s house was three or 
four times the size of the normal hut. 
The inner room was twenty-five feet 
in diameter, and had a raised ledge 
all round it, on which were stacked 
tiers of biscuit-cases lying on their 
sides with the covers knocked off, 
forming admirable shelves. A soldier- 
servant and a trusty tame savage 
inhabited one of the conchos, and 
stores were kept in the other. The 
verandahs were ten feet deep, and 
the front verandah was forty feet 
long. A couple of haramocks hung 
from the roof, and with a table and 
a few Madeira and deck-chairs made 
it a fairly comfortable place to live 
in by day. Palavers were held here 
too, the chiefs being accommodated 
with seats inside the verandah, while 
the common herd listened from the 
outside. 

The men of the detachment were 
quartered in a two-storeyed block- 
house, originally designed to form a 
sort of reduit, or keep, in the event 
of an attack. Subsequently a covered 
verandah had been added all round 
it, which, while it rendered the block- 
house useless for its original purpose, 
added immensely to the comfort of 
the men. On the top of the whole 
thing had been stuck a curious sort 
of crow’s nest, not unlike a meat-safe, 
presumably intended for a look-out 
tower. Nobody was ever allowed 
inside this, and the natives cherished 
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a belief that in it was kept the 
Maxim, the terrible gun which had 
wrought such frightful havoc among 
the Yonnies at the capture of Robari, 
and which they regarded as a sort of 
living Familiar of the White Man, 
a tame devil, to be spoken of with 
bated breath, that he could let loose 
upon them at will. The fiction that 
the evil thing was kept up in the 
crow’s nest had probably been set 
going by some enterprising West India 
sergeant for native consumption, and 
nobody took the trouble to undeceive 
them. The upper storey of the block- 
house was used principally as a store 
for camp-equipment, ammunition, 
commissariat-beef, biscuit-boxes, and 
the like. Bread was an unknown 
luxury at Robari, and fresh meat 
was only issued on the rare occasions, 
about once a month, when the Sub- 
altern could procure a cow to butcher. 
So that the men subsisted almost 
entirely on bully beef and _ biscuit, 
a diet of which a prolonged course 
is apt to pall, especially when, as 
in this case, very little could be 
procured in the way of vegetables 
or fruit to eke it out. 

The two officers fared very little 
better. Their food was prepared by 
one of the men, whom his dearest 
friend could hardly have described 
as an artist in cookery. An Indian 
cook would have provided a variety 
of the most appetising dishes with 
the means at this man’s disposal, but 
the roasting of a fowl or the warm- 
ing of tinned soups taxed his powers 
to the uttermost. Bread-making was 
altogether beyond him. After a 
number of efforts had produced no 
other results than uneatable lumps 
of cast-iron dough and a frightful 
waste of flour, the Doctor, who 
superintended the messing arrange- 
ments, abandoned the attempt, and 
the Mess resigned itself to milk- 
biscuits as a substitute for bread. 
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It is true that the oven was of a 
somewhat primitive order, having 
been made by the well-known plan 
of covering a barrel with thick 
coats of mud, and then lighting a 
fire inside it, which burns out the 
barrel and leaves the mud-cover 
baked into a solid mass. Of course 
the man said his failure was due 
to the oven, but such ovens have 
been known perfectly to fulfil all 
the functions of the best regulated 
kitchen-range, so far as baking is 
concerned. However, he could roast 
a fowl, which was fortunate, for the 
Mess practically lived on nothing 
else. 

A merciful providence has ordained 
that the fowl, like the poor, should 
be always with us, even where no 
other thing lives fit for the food of 
(the white) mar, and the Doctor laid 
in an ample stock of poultry. One 
of the events of the day at Robari 
was a consultation about five in the 
afternoon between the Doctor and 
the Subaltern on the all-important 
subject as to which of the numerous 
skinny fowls should provide that 
evening’s dinner. When the knotty 
point had been decided the chase of 
the victim began. The cook himself 
was not fleet of foot, and, if he 
could not bring down the doomed 
one with a stone, launched in pursuit 
sundry shrill urchins, of which an 
ample assortment was usually at 
hand. Away went the fowl, ventre 
a@ terre, stones raining round its 
devoted head, cackling and screaming, 
a mob of confused black limbs flash- 
ing hot-foot after it with shouts and 
yells of delight, until the hapless 
object of all this hue and cry suc- 
cumbed at last, and two hours later 
was set on the mess-table, probably 
all the tenderer for its long and 
desperate flight for life. 

If all the hens had not developed a 
distressing habit of selecting the same 
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day to become broody, the eggs would 
also have been invaluable, for owing 
to the native’s inability to grasp the 
fact that other people did not share 
his own complete indifference as to 
whether the eggs he ate had been sat 
upon or not, it was next to impossible 
to buy fresh eggs. More often than 
not those brought in for sale to the 
Doctor were found to “get child” 
as Francis expressed it, and the 
native could not be persuaded that 
the white man preferred his eggs 
before they had reached that interest- 
ing condition. Fowls were extremely 
difficult to buy in the bush; they 
were fairly plentiful in the villages, 
but the native needed them himself, 
not for food, but to offer as sacrifices 
to appease some local devil. They 
were killed and placed on little plat- 
forms, under the devil-tree or at the 
edge of the porro-bush that adjoins 
any self-respecting village, and were 
removed during the night by the 
presiding devil, no doubt in the shape 
of the medicine-man. So when the 
stock of mess-poultry needed to be 
replenished, Francis was sent off on 
a fortnight’s expedition to scour the 
country in search of them, and in 
due course would return with a fresh 


supply. For this purpose he was 
provided with bags of unmanu- 
factured tobacco, which in_ those 
regions served as the principal 


medium of exchange. Ordinary coin 
of the realm did not appeal to the 
native mind at all; brand-new three- 
penny-pieces were sometimes accept- 
able, but only to be used for personal 
adornment. The tobacco was never 
smoked, but pounded into dust and 
taken in the form of snuff. 

The difficulty of procuring fowls 
for the daily consumption suggested 
the idea of growing them on the 
premises. Neither the Doctor nor 
the Subaltern knew much about 
poultry-rearing, but the excellent 
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Francis, that man of many parts, 
proved a mine of information on the 
subject, and helped them to raise 
quite a respectable supply of chickens, 
just as their time at Robari was 
drawing to a close. When you live 
in a howling wilderness sixty miles 
from the nearest white man, the 
most trivial matters concerned with 
your immediate surroundings assume 


. a vast importance, and the successful 


hatching-out of a brood of young 
chicks marked quite a red-letter day 
in the monotonous routine of life at 
Robari. But to get them hatched 
out was a very short way on the 
road towards eating them ; there was 
many a slip *twixt the chick and the 
lip. They had a variety of foes to 
contend against in their struggle for 
existence. In the first place the 
bush with which the station was 
closely surrounded swarmed with 
leopards, bush-cats of all sorts and 
sizes, and other evil beasts eager to 
devour young chickens, so that it 
was a matter of vital necessity to 
pen them closely up at night. Then 
there were the rats, of which Robari 
possessed a most abundant and enter- 
prising breed; they also could be 
kept out of a well-built hut. But 
there was one enemy, the deadliest 
of all to infant poultry-life, that no 
bolts or bars could resist, and against 
whom the hardest of beaten mud- 
floors, the smoothest of straight high 
walls were wholly uneffective ; that 
was the Driver-ant. The West Coast 
is remarkable among other things for 
producing an astounding assortment 
of ants, some so minute that the 
most closely fitting lid fails to keep 
them from your sugar or tea, and 
some the size of the largest earwigs. 
Some live underground, some have 
their dwellings in trees, fashioning 
great swollen excrescences on the 
trunk or in the fork of two branches, 
or hanging them in mid-air from 
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a bough like a_ gigantic fir-cone. 
Others again, a large red sort, pile 
up great conical mounds on the 
ground, sometimes as much es twelve 
or fifteen feet high, filled inside with 
an intricate network of passages and 
corridors big enough for rats to 
travel through. Not that a rat 
would be likely to pay one of these 
ant-hills a visit. Some of the old 
African explorers relate in tales of 
their travels how they came across a 
tribe whose method of putting their 
enemies to death was by pegging 
them down upon an ant-hill to be 
eaten alive, a form of slow, lingering 
torture which would particularly 
appeal to the native mind. A very 
slight experience of the West African 
ant makes the story quite easy to 
believe. If you had shot some 
strange bird or beast and wanted 
to preserve the skull or whole skele- 
ton, no more simple or expeditious 
way of cleaning it could be devised 
than depositing the thing close by 
an ant-hill. The ants would remove 
every atom of skin and flesh and 
leave the bones perfectly bare in no 
time at all. But it was always 
advisable to partially conceal your 
beast with a light sprinkling of 
earth. The ant prefers to work 
under cover; when he lives up a 
tree he will build little mud-tunnels 
up the trunk to his abode. There 
is one breed of ant that has a re 
markable appetite for wooden cases, 
chairs and tables, or any other fur- 
niture. How it manages to indulge 
this taste in its native wilds, where 
no furniture grows, does not appear, 
but possibly, like the native love for 
fiery liquor, the taste is acquired 
by living in the white man’s vicinity, 
This sort shows the usual aversion 
of its race to working in the open. 
The surface of the chair, or whatever 
has been attacked, remains to out- 
ward view unaltered. It is only 
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when you pick it up and find it is 
no more than a thin shell, which 
crushes in your hand or suddenly 
crumbles to pieces, that the villainy 
of the ant stands revealed. Leather 
is another form of food for which 
this same ant has a particular liking. 
The Subaltern in a weak moment left 
his gun-case on the ground one even- 
ing, and found the bottom eaten 
through next morning. Leather of 
the country they will not touch; 
the West Africans, who are skilful 
workers in this material, use some 
preparation in curing it (“ put medi- 
cine on it,” as they express it,) which 
completely baffles them. 

Most of the ants were a nuisance, 
but the greatest nuisance of all was 
the Driver. There was no need for 
the sluggard or anybody else to go to 
the Driver to consider his ways; he 
came to you, and you wished he would 
stay away. He had no notion of 
skulking underground, like most of 
his kin, but strode boldly abroad in 
the light of the sun, a veritable pes- 
tilence walking in the noon-day, and 
a still worse terror by night when 
he came upon you in the darkness 
unawares. The two white inhabitants 
of Robari frequently tramped the 
bush-paths in the neighbourhood seek- 
ing their meat with a gun in the form 
of green pigeons, deliciously fat and 
toothsome little birds which formed 
a pleasant change from the inevitable 
fowl. The only way to get them was 
to walk delicately and warily, scanning 
the tree-tops, and shoot them sitting, 
and in so doing you ran great risk of 
walking into a nest of Drivers. It 
did not take long to discover the fact ; 
they were at you immediately, tooth 
and nail, swarming up your legs and 
working their way in everywhere to 
bury their jaws in your flesh, Woe 
betide you if you had started out 
without a black boy in tow to come 
to the rescue; the only chance was 
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to tear off your shirt and pick them 
out. They would cling so tight that 
their heads sometimes came off and 
remained buried in you when their 
bodies were pulled away. 

One of the Driver’s most peculiar 
characteristics is an insatiable love of 
travel. He is often to be met on a 
journey, about half a mile of him, four 
or five inches broad. Whether he has 
scented carrion from afar, or whether 
he merely feels a change of air would 
suit his constitution and is on his way 
to seek fresh woods and pastures new, 
it is hard to say. No doubt he does 
it to suit some private end, and what- 
ever his object he always appears to 
have a very strong idea where he is 
going. Nothing on earth will induce 
him to deviate one inch from his path. 
If he meets with any obstacle, such as 
a hut or any trifle of that sort, he 
scorns to turn aside to go round it, 
but walks straight up the wall and 
takes possession. Leave him severely 
alone, and he will sweep clean through 
and out at the opposite side, in his 
own good time. Resent his intrusion, 
try to impress upon him that your 
house is your castle, and he will go 
stark mad with fury, spread all over 
the hut, and eventually force you to 
turn out. It is futile to attempt to 
stem the tide’ of his invasion. You 
may slay him in thousands, but the 
countless myriads of his army follow 
on undeterred in the same unwavering 
line. It is far better to submit grace- 
fully to his advanced guard, and simply 
step out at once to leave the way clear 
for him. He constantly elected to 
walk across Robari, usually taking 
about an hour to march through and 
leaving a regular beaten track to 
mark his course, while the men of 
the detachment stood respectfully at 
attention to watch him pass. Unfor- 
tunately he was quite indifferent as 
to the time of night or day for his 
journeys, and it was when he travelled 
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in the dark that he was most dan- 
gerous. The Subaltern was fortunate 
in never receiving a call from him 
during the night, but the Doctor one 
evening came flying out of his hut 
soon after he had gone to bed, and 
could not venture back for an hour 
or more. Not long afterwards there 
was a sound of devilry by night again 
from the direction of the blockhouse. 
The Subaltern was roused from his 
slumbers by half the men bolting out 
on to the parade-ground, stamping 
and swearing and shaking their clothes 
and blankets. He began to think 
some sudden madness had fallen upon 
them, until he realised that they were 
possessed not of devils but of the 
Driver-ant. 

Robari also swarmed with rats, 
especially during the rainy season, 
(which lasts from May to November 
in those regions,) when they were 
driven into the huts to seek shelter 
from the wet. Now the rat is surely 
more subtle than any beast of the 
field: the serpent is a fool to him; 
and the ingenuity he displayed in 
purloining all manner of food-stuffs 
was worthy of a better cause. The 
Doctor, who acted as Mess-President, 
prided himself on always keeping a 
ham or a slab of bacon on cut for 
breakfast. The rats highly approved 
of cold pig, and for a long time con- 
tinued to consume the greater part 
of it with unfailing regularity ; until, 
of course at Francis’s suggestion, the 
President took to slinging his ham by 
arope from the roof. The rats laughed 
to scorn so clumsy a scheme as this, 
and ran up and down the rope with 
consummate ease. Then he tried a 
piece of string. This was simpler 
still; the enemy gnawed the string 
through, dropped the ham on to the 
ground, and discussed it there at their 
leisure. A wire proved equally in- 


effective ; somehow they managed to 
swarm down that, and the ham would 
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be found in as mauled and mangled 
a condition as ever next morning. 
The Doctor was in despair ; a council 
of war was held ; the three sages from 
the village were called in to assist, but 
the problem passed the wit of both 
white and black man to solve. Daddy 
Laminah was understood to mumble 
some futile suggestion of “ putting 
medicine” on the rats, which nobody 
thought it worth while even to notice. 
Nor was it of any use to ask the 
policeman. Simmit could only shake 
his head and murmur sorrowfully, 
“De rats dem, Sah, dey bad ting foh’ 
true.” Even the ingenious Francis 
for once in his life was at fault ; the 
treatment of hams had not come 
within the ken of his varied experi- 
ence. At last a brilliant inspiration 
came like a flash into the brain of the 
Subaltern, suggesting the use of a 
sheet of tin from the lining of a 
biscuit-case. The sheet was laid on 
the top of the ham with a hole bored 
through it for the wire to pass by 
which the ham was hung. The 
slightest weight on any side of the 
tin at once made it tip up, so that 
when Master Rat came gaily sliding 
down the wire, expectant of a ham- 
supper, he got promptly spilled upon 
the floor six feet beneath. It really 
was a beautiful invention and answered 
admirably. The Subaltern swelled 
with pride at his own cleverness, and 
rose immensely in the estimation of 
the parish-council. Both he and the 
Doctor went to bed that evening with 
pleasing visions of baffled rats with 
bad headaches, dancing all night in 
impotent fury beneath an inaccessible 
ham. 

However the waging of war upon 
rats and ants was only an occasional 
incident in the life at Robari. Exis- 
tence there flowed on in somewhat 
monotonous lines, but there was never 
any lack of occupation, and the 
manners and customs of the native 
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population, man and beast, insect and 
bird, afforded subject of inexhaustible 
interest. The military duties were 
almost nominal; a daily guard to 
mount, an inspection of arms or kit, 
an occasional route-march, now and 
then a little drill on a parade-ground 
not much bigger than a tennis-court, 
and at rare intervals a minor offence 
to be investigated and punished. 
Anything like a parade profoundly 
interested and impressed the un- 
tutored savages. They would squat 
at the edye of the parade and watch 
a score of men go through the bayonet- 
exercise, or perform a few simple 
movements with unflagging interest. 
The instant and simultaneous move- 
ment on the word of command filled 
them with admiring awe. But what 
they loved above all else was the 
church-parade on Sundays, when the 
detachment turned out in all the 
glory of review-order. This was an 
institution only started under the rule 
of this particular Subaltern. The 
men liked it, and it was good for 
them, as well as for their clothes in 
that moist climate, to be made to 
appear in full dress now and again. 
Observance of ceremony is one of 
the greatest aids to discipline, and 
strict attention to dress was especially 
salutary among the barbarous sur- 
roundings of an outlandish post on 
a West African frontier. There was 
a large barri, or palaver-house, in the 
village adjoining the camp, which 
answered the purpose of a garrison- 
church very well. It was just a 
thatched shed, open on al] four sides, 
and rows of biscuit-cases made seats 
for the men, while the Subaltern read 
the morning-prayer from a camp-table 
at one end. The fame of this enter- 
tainment spread rapidly. Each suc- 
cessive Sunday the ring of natives 
squatting outside the barri grew 
deeper. A people more destitute 
than these of anything that could be 
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called a religion it would be difficult 
to find. Some dim idea they had of 
malignant devils whom it was well to 
propitiate with offerings of rice, or 
fowls, or even shreds of clothing, and 
they so dreaded the powers of dark- 
ness that most of them were afraid 
to walk the bush after sunset. But 
though not one word of English could 
they understand, they were at least 
aware that the “white man God- 
palaver,” as in their own language 
they described it, was a performance 
to be treated with the utmost respect. 
Accordingly they squatted round listen- 
ing to the service in perfect silence 
and with rapt attention, a singular 
and somewhat pathetic audience. 

If the whole duty of the Subaltern 
had been to look after the thirty men 
of his detachment he would have 
found time hang very heavily on his 
hands. In most of the more out- 
landish corners of the Empire that 
British officers are called upon to 
serve in there is either something to 
ride or something to shoot, if not a 
little of both. At Robari both were 
out of the question. In the colony 
of Sierra Leone, though there is a 
well laid out race-course, with until 
recently a grand stand and all com- 
plete, no pony will live there for more 
than a few weeks or months at the 
outside. It is a charming climate ; 
your very dog will die there. <A 
former Governor imported a pair of 
mules from Tangier, by way of ex- 
periment, and they too died within 
the year; no one knows why, and it 
is all the more strange because ponies 
do fairly well at Lagos, only a few 
hundred miles further down the 
coast. Field-officers, and others who 
elsewhere are mounted, on the West 
Coast draw hammock-allowance in- 
stead of forage, and Grand Rounds 
may be seen reclining gracefully in a 
hammock, borne on the heads of four 
perspiring negroes, on his way to 
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visit the garrison guards; the spurs, 
therefore, which the regulations oblige 
them to wear are purely ornamental. 
At Robari, of course, there was no- 
thing to ride. It would be untrue to 
say there was nothing to shoot, for 
the bush teemed with life in infinite 
variety. But though the nights were 
resonant with the cries of sundry 
creatures, and though by day the 
sound of an invisible body might 
be heard often enough from unfre- 
quented tracks, crashing through the 
dense bush in hasty flight, it was 
only on rare occasions, and those 
were sure to occur when no gun or 
rifle was handy, that even a fleeting 
glimpse could be caught of deer or 
pig or antelope. The bush in every 
direction for some miles from Robari 
was particularly thick, containing 
only a few small clearings, and the 
only chance of getting a shot at any 
big game was to lie in wait for them 
at night close to a favourite watering- 
place. At most times of the year it 
is advisable on the Coast to rigidly 
exclude the night air, and to lie out 
in it, especially on some swampy 
ground near a river, is an amuse- 
ment only for those who are very 
tired of life. At Robari was the 
grave of a doctor who had been sent 
up there less than a year before, new 
to the country and desperately keen 
to shoot big game. To his undoing 
he suffered from that curse of strong 
men, an overweening confidence in 
the power of an iron constitution to 
run the deadliest risks with impunity. 
So in defiance of warnings he lay out 
in a sodden, poisonous jungle all night 
in hopes of a leopard. The indignant 


climate he had scorned worked its will 
upon him, gripped him in its most 
malignant fever, and flung him into 
a premature and nameless grave at 
Robari, to be a warning to his suc- 
cessors there to treat it with respect. 


Thus shooting had its drawbacks 
asa pastime. Pigeons certainly were 
to be got, though mostly by careful 
stalking, with a view to the pot, and 
grey parrots made pretty shots some- 
times ; but these were not very ex- 
hilarating forms of sport. Had the 
appliances been at hand for their 
preservation a most interesting col- 
lection of birds might have been 
made. In default of that, and to 
supply an object for daily exercise, 
both the officers became enthusiastic 
collectors of butterflies. The place 
was a perfect paradise for the insect- 
hunter. West Africa is the home of 
many of the most curious and most 
beautiful insects, as a visit to the 
Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington will testify. No col- 
lector at that time had penetrated 
so far inland as Robari, though in 
Sierra Leone itself there were several 
(at one time as many as ten) Euro- 
peans, mostly French, who had come 
out to the place with no other object 
than to study the entomology of the 
country, and in some cases to earn 
a living by it. The two exiles at 
Robari hardly appreciated their 
opportunities till they had left the 
place, and certainly did not realise 
until they were safe in England what 
an exceedingly lucrative business 
they might have made of their 
amusement. One of them, on reach- 
ing home, took his collection to South 
Kensington to be arranged and classi- 
fied. There he found that it con- 
tained several specimens not in the 
possession of the British Museum, 
and two or three varieties hitherto 
quite unknown. These were handed 
over to the Museum, and shortly after- 
wards a wholly unexpected cheque for 
a liberal amount was received in return 
by the fortunate collector. 


A. K. Siessor. 








Tue reader of newspapers is some- 
times set a-wondering at the extra- 
ordinary good fortune which guards 
the footsteps of the men who manage 
(or mismanage) this country’s foreign 
relations, so persistently does their 
want of courage and foresight fail to 
meet with its just retribution, if their 
critics are to be believed. This is no 
party-question, with all due deference 
to those who have lately deluged us 
with energetic letters on the risks of 
party-government ; for whatever be 
the political persuasion of the chief 
of the Foreign Office, there is practical 
continuity in the lines upon which 
our foreign policy is conducted, and 
there is a parliamentary tradition 
that foreign questions shall not be 
treated in quite the same manner as 
matters of domestic interest. Out- 
side Parliament, too, there is practical 
unanimity among those members of 
the public who trouble themselves to 
think at all about our relations with 
foreign States; at least the general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
our external relations have for many 
years past (how many is, we admit, 
decided by party-feeling) been mis- 
managed, are now being mismanaged, 
and will continue to be mismanaged 
until the public takes control. The 
Foreign Minister is himself very likely 
in enjoyment of the unique belief that 
never in the history of the country 
have its interests abroad been more 
ably safeguarded, but that can scarcely 
save him from an occasional fit of 
dejection when he finds the papers 
of every shade of opinion (and parti- 
cularly the organs of his own colour, 
if he happen to be Conservative,) 
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unanimous in denouncing him and 
all his ways. Truly, in times of 
“national consciousness ” the Foreign 
Minister’s lot is not a happy one. 

We cannot help thinking that the 
receipt which the publicist is fond of 
advising for the conduct of our foreign 
relations, “Adopt a bold and straight- 
forward policy, and other countries 
will give way to you,” is rather on 
a par with the advice to the bashful 
man to assume an easy and pleasing 
manner, especially towards the ladies. 
Both the Minister and the social 
sufferer would be only too happy to 
be able to follow the course advised, 
but each of them knows that he runs 
the risk of rendering himself supremely 
ridiculous if he makes the attempt. 
In the former case the advice is some- 
times put in a rather different manner : 
“ Make up your mind,” it is said, “as 
to what the country’s vital interests 
are, and then be prepared to fight for 
them.” That sounds an excellent pre- 
cept, and may be perfectly correct, 
but there are certain difficulties to be 
overcome in giving effect to it, over 
which the publicist has not to think 
and the statesman has. Not very 
many months ago a distinguished 
soldier stated to the House of Lords 
the policy which should, in his 
opinion, be pursued with regard to 
the Indian frontier. It was a policy 
which entailed considerable outlay, 
and a member of the Government 
naively asked the speaker in what 
manner he would propose to defray 
the cost. The answer was that 
financial questions of that kind were 
for the Government to deal with; a 
statement which is no doubt true, 
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but which has the disadvantage of 
adding materially to the complexity 
of the problems which Government 
is called upon to solve. The differ- 
ence between ministers and their 
critics consists in the fact that the 
latter have to consider ends only, the 
former means as well; and that the 
taxpayer is occasionally disposed to 
cavil at the means by which it is 
proposed to reach an end. 
Unfortunately, the interests which 
one Power deems vital as regards it- 
self, not infrequently clash with others 
which are of equal value to a neigh- 
bour. If in such cases both the 
Powers concerned were to abide by 
the above precept, it is probable that 
the world would seldom enjoy the 
blessings of peace. Diplomacy would 
cease to be of value if its only purpose 
were to harmonise those interests 
for which neither side was zealous. 
Moreover, it must always be a matter 
of opinion what interests are so vital 
as to be worth fighting for. Jones 
is of a cautious disposition and would 
rather take half of what he believes 
himself justly entitled to, than run 
the risk of losing the whole, just as 
he prefers to receive three per cent. 
in railway-debentures with absolute 
safety rather than twenty-five per 
cent. in gold-mines with considerable 
danger. Smith stands in the opposite 
scale; he takes his twenty-five per 
cent. untroubled by unpleasant possi- 
bilities, and the same easy optimism 
induces him to believe that he can 
“lick,” as he would put it, any other 
nationality under the sun, or, if need 
be, any two nationalities together. It 
is naturally Smith who is continuously 
urging the Government to make a firm 
stand upon the country’s rights ; as it 
would also be Smith who, in case of 
disaster, would be foremost in com- 
menting with acerbity upon the puerile 
blunders of every one in authority. 
But inasmuch as it is the minister, 
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and not Smith, who bears the re- 
sponsibility if plans miscarry, our 
foreign policy approximates rather to 
the cautious and compromising tend- 
encies of Jones than to the slap-dash 
haphazard policy favoured by Smith ; 
and the consequence of the compro- 
mising trait in our policy is that it 
calls down the objurgations of the 
most vociferous part of the nation. 
But allowing that there have been 
recent occasions on which the Govern- 
ment might with advantage have 
assumed a bolder attitude, as on the 
Cretan and Armenian questions, it is 
to be remembered that we are now 
judging of what might have been done 
by what actually has been done, 
whereas the Government at the mo- 
ment was called upon to decide the pro- 
bable issue of certain courses of future 
action, with very grave responsibility 
attaching if it happened to decide 
wrong. It is only fair to recognise 
the difficulties with which a Cabinet 
is faced when dealing with some 
foreign question. In the first place, 
it has to ask itself whether the plan 
it proposes to adopt is likely to meet 
with determined opposition abroad ; 
secondly, it must consider whether 
the country as a whole is sufficiently 
in accordance with the proposal to be 
desirous of carrying it through at the 
risk of war. Either of these questions 
is difficult to answer. If the proposed 
action is of any importance at all, 
some one of the great Powers is certain 
in these days to find that it conflicts 
with some vested or contingent interest 
of its own. The opposition may be 
serious, or it may be merely intended 
to enable the objector to say on a 
future occasion, “ I was generous then, 
you be equally so now ;” the problem 
for the proposer is to gauge the 
intensity of the opposition, and to 
gauge it before going so far that with- 
drawal becomes impossible without 
humiliation. For withdrawal there 
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must be if the objector is serious, 
and the people are not prepared to 
back the Ministry to the bitter end. 
Before launching too far on his courses, 
therefore, the Foreign Minister must 
endeavour to feel the public pulse, 
which is usually a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty because the public 
does not make up its mind on any 
special question until the situation 
has become so grave as imperatively 
to enforce attention. The Minister is 
accordingly compelled to temporise in 
order to see which way the wind is 
likely to blow at home, and this course 
has the disadvantage of tending to 
encourage the opposite party in its 
objections. 

This is not a defect peculiar to the 
English party-system of the present 
day ; it is common to representative 
government even under a compara- 
tively autocratic regimen. It will 
continue so long as_ representative 
government continues, and nobody 
has yet proposed to abolish that form 
of political organisation in spite of the 
fact that it appears to involve govern- 
ment by party. Although it may 
place a country at some disadvantage 
in dealing with an autocracy of the 
Russian type, it confers advantages 
which on balance compensate for the 
losses, and which we would not forego 
if we could. The inconveniences en- 
tailed are not confined to our own 
country or our own time. In Germany, 
where the Kaiser's rule certainly 
savours somewhat of a paternal des- 
potism, the Government is hampered 
in its external policy by the refusal, 
for instance, of the Reichstag to adopt 
the Ministry’s naval programme. An 
incident in the career of the younger 
Pitt is a signal illustration of the 
danger incurred by a Minister who 
takes a strong line on an important 
foreign question without sufficiently 
sounding the popular feeling. In 1791 
Russia by constant aggressions had 


absorbed the Crimea, was slowly but 
surely devouring Poland, and was 
beginning to threaten the Mediter- 
ranean. Pitt deemed it necessary to 
check the onward roll of the Slav 
Power, and with this object he agreed 
with Prussia to insist upon the 
retrocession to Turkey of the fortress 
of Oczakow at the entrance to the 
Black Sea, which had been taken 
from her at the close of 1788. Pitt 
was at the moment at the very height 
of his success, and might well have 
expected to carry the country with 
him, if ever a minister could. On 
March 22nd, 1791, the Cabinet had 
agreed to send fleets to the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, and to make a joint 
representation at St. Petersburg, stat- 
ing that the two allies would at once 
take part in the war against Russia, 
if satisfactory assurances regarding 
Oczakow were not received within 
a specified period. This message was 
sent off to Berlin on the 27th. On 
the 28th a royal message was delivered 
to Parliament, demanding an augmen- 
tation of the navy to add weight to 
the representations which were on 
their way. This was agreed to by 
a large majority on the 29th. And 
yet, so visibly was the sense of the 
country against the proposal, that on 
the 3lst the Cabinet was compelled 
to withdraw and dispatch a second 
messenger to Berlin to prevent the 
representation from being made. 
Commenting on this incident in his 
monograph on Pitt, Lord Rosebery 
has remarked that that statesman 
would certainly have learnt from his 
father that a foreign policy requires 
above all things firmness and purpose ; 
that vacillation is the one unpardon- 
able sin; but that the arm of the 
country ought never to be put further 
forward than it can be maintained. 
The last sentence contains the kernel 
of the difficulty ; there could be no 
question of vacillation if there were 
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certainty as to how far the arm might 
safely be stretched. But the growing 
complexity of modern international 
relations renders that question more 
and more difficult to answer, while 
the accumulation of interests in all 
parts of the world at the same time 
makes the possibility of prompt deci- 
sion additionally desirable. There 
is, however, no general precept upon 
which the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs can act in all cir- 
cumstances, except that very in- 
sufficient principle contained in the 
doctrine known as the Balance of 
Power; and all that is meant by 
continuity in our foreign policy is 
that the retirement of a Conservative 
Ministry and the accession to power 
of a Liberal one, or vice versd, is not 
necessarily or generally followed by a 
change of front in our relations with 
foreign States. The Minister has to 
be guided by what he believes that he 
can do, and not by what he would 
like to do, by the circumstances of 
his own country at the moment, by 
the circumstances and inclinations of 
neighbouring Governments. He is 
of necessity a disciple of opportunism. 
If his country’s interests are threat- 
ened in various parts of the world at 
one and the same time by various 
foreign States, he obviously cannot 
employ the whole of his resources in 
enforcing rights in one quarter at 
the risk of all the rest. Yet that 
is what he is often practically, though 
not professedly, called upon to do by 
his critics; and not infrequently he 
is blamed by different critics for not 
doing it in three or four different 
quarters at the self-same moment. 
His difficulties are obviously greatly 
increased when the Empire over whose 
fortunes he has charge is as scattered 
as the British, where the opportunities 
for attack are almost world-wide. 

The doctrine of the Balance of 
Power is rather a receipt for getting 
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into difficulties than for getting out 
of them, inasmuch as it aims at pre- 
venting any nation from obtaining 
a preponderance of influence. The 
phrase was originated to describe 
the policy by which, with few excep- 
tions, English monarchs, from the 
early Edwards up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, sought to play 
off the Continental States against one 
another in English interests, by mak- 
ing alliances now with one, now 
with another. But since wars and 
alliances are no longer entered upon 
with the same alacrity as was once 
the case; since the equilibrium of 
Europe is assured with the possible 
exception of the south-eastern corner ; 
and since Colonial enterprise has 
assumed proportions which the in- 
augurators of the policy implied by 
the doctrine never anticipated, the 
doctrine itself has become far more 
unwieldy and difficult of application. 
The degree of success which is apt 
to attend an attempt to apply it in 
these days may be estimated by the 
bickerings of the Powers in China 
during the last year or two, which 
have culminated in the present crisis. 
The Balance of Power may, therefore, 
be dismissed from consideration as a 
guide for the direction of foreign 
affairs; it is rather one of the aims 
of our foreign policy than a means for 
carrying that policy into effect. 
Another once fundamental rule of 
British policy, that of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other States, 
has latterly lost much of its force. 
It rests upon the assumption that 
each nation possesses that form of 
government which is best suited to 
the general circumstances and dis- 
position of the people. Such an 
assumption is founded, of course, as 
much upon fiction as fact, the truth 
being that the strong man armed, 
and not the popular will, is in many 
cases the arbiter of the State policy. 
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The possible exceptions to the rule 
of non-intervention appear to be three: 
first, where misgovernment is such 
as to lead to probable disturbance 
within the jurisdiction of the inter- 
vener ; secondly, and very occasionally, 
humanitarian instinct; thirdly, the 
forcible resistance by the less civilised 
nations of the spread of European 
commerce and modes of thought 
within their borders. These three 
exceptions together have so largely 
broken in upon the rule that it may 
be questioned whether the restraint 
which it still exercises upon undue 
aggressiveness by powerful States is 
compensation for the loss of energy 
entailed in dealing with situations 
like that in China, and whether it 
does not give the less scrupulous 
States an undue advantage under 
conditions which are readily con- 
ceivable. However, the tradition 
certainly has its good points, and 
should be preserved so far as the 
pressure of modern conditions, com- 
mercial and other, will permit. 

From what has been said it will be 
gathered that we do not so severely 
condemn the present Ministerial 
policy in the Far East as some of 
its critics have seen occasion to do. 
The forces at work in that region are 
so great, the distances over which 
our arm would have to be stretched 
in case of hostilities so immense, the 
potentialities of Chinese resistance so 
difficult to measure, the appetites of 
the interested Powers so whetted by 
Chinese wealth, and their mutual 
jealousies so strong, that, with compli- 
cations brewing elsewhere, a waiting 
policy would appear on the whole 
to have been the reasonably prudent 
course. The vacillation which has 
been charged against the Government 
was, we think, rather apparent than 
real. The same end, “the open door,” 
has been kept in view throughout, 
except possibly for a period of a very 
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few weeks; the means by which it 
was proposed to attain that end have 
been necessarily changed to suit new 
circumstances as they arose. We are 
by no means saying that a stronger 
policy might not have succeeded here 
as elsewhere. Present conditions seem 
to argue that it would, although it 
must be borne in mind that a common 
danger makes men and nations work 
together in situations in which, were 
it not for a peril overwhelming all 
other considerations, they might easily 
find cause for serious disagreement. 
To cite the success attending the 
action of Admiral Noel at Crete, as 
illustrative of what his Government 
might have accomplished, is fallacious. 
There is a suspicion of land-hunger 
attaching to a statesman from which 
the admiral is altogether free. 
Whatever may be facts, the sailor 
is understood to be open, honest, and 
disinterested, the statesman to be 
cynical, dishonest, and avaricious ; 
the one is believed to say always what 
he means, the other never to mean 
what he says. The sailor, therefore, 
may rush in where the statesman 
fears to tread. Consequently defects 
of British policy abroad should in fair- 
ness be ascribed rather to the difficul- 
ties occasioned by the growth of an 
imperialistic and commercial spirit 
among the nations, necessarily en- 
gendering rivalries from which they 
had hitherto been relatively free, 
than to a standard of ability in the 
men who have during that period con- 
trolled the country’s destinies lower 
than that which their predecessors 
possessed, 

There is, however, a reservation we 
must make from this general endorse- 
ment of Lord Salisbury’s policy. We 
cannot help thinking that an oppor- 
tunity for strengthening the British 
position in Persia was rather wantonly 
thrown away when the Government 
refused to guarantee the Persian loan, 

































and allowed Russia to take 
of this country as creditor. 
aware that so eminent an authority 
as Sir Lepel Griffin, who combines 
with his knowledge of India and the 
East the position of chairman of the 
Bank of Persia, is of a contrary 
opinion ; but with our experience of 
Russia’s political methods (and we 
are not blaming her for them) it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
under the terms of the loan it both 
can and will be made very difficult 
for any other country to obtain a 
financial foothold in Persia. Persia, 
in fact, has become financially Rus- 
sianised and will, it may be con- 
fidently predicted, grow in Russian 
debt and Russian graces as time goes 
on. It may be that in this land of 
constitutionalism and democratic prin- 
ciples there are difliculties in the way 
of making loans to foreign potentates : 
it may be also that the Treasury has 
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more claims upon its considerations 
than it knows how to deal with; 
but Parliament would hardly in the 
circumstances have refused to ratify 
the lending of the comparatively in- 
considerable sum required, and in 
view of the probable remunerativeness 
of the investment in the future, home- 
calls, unquestionably pressing though 
they are, might, we venture to think, 
have been temporarily postponed to 
the extent of the sum in demand. 
Still, the unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment to grant a guarantee in this 
instance, however it may be regretted, 
is intelligible if it was believed that 
acquiescence would have been treated 
as a precedent for adopting a similar 
course on future occasions of greater 
magnitude, or for pressing for support 
for certain African schemes which 
have not the same political justi- 
fication, even if they show as good 
promise of profit. 
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Mr. Hawmirron laid down the 
editor’s letter with a sigh, He was 
asked to write a paper for the His- 
TroriIcAL Researcn Quartrerty Re- 
virw, and he felt his brain barren 
of ideas. A feeling of weariness had 
been creeping over him lately: the 
daily round of lectures and pupils 
had grown daily more monotonous ; 
and, now when called on for one of 
his scholarly articles, he felt help- 
lessly that he had nothing to say. 
After all, what did it matter? Every- 
one, in a limited critical world praised 
his writings; but in the world outside, 
among living men, he was unknown. 
A flattering foreign critic had called 
him “one of the greatest historians 
in England, perhaps the only one 
with a European reputation.” What 
a farce it was! A European repu- 
tation, and he was almost unknown 
outside his college walls! More 
than that, some of his own men 
preferred to attend other lectures. 
It is true, they were generally the 
idlers, who did little work and were 
content with a low place in the 
Schools; still he felt their defection 
as a reproach, He was an old- 
fashioned Don, who did not aspire to 
be called a man of the world, or to 
be treated as an equal by his pupils ; 
but his lectures were carefully thought 
out, and dealt only with the facts of 
history. He never tampered with 
the truth to force it to fit some 
fanciful theory ; yet his men left him 
for Tomkyns. 

Mr. Hamilton had examined 
Tomkyns a few years ago, and, noting 
his flow of language, slipshod style, 
and carelessness of facts, had thought 
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his merits would be amply rewarded 
by a second class, The more modern 
of his colleagues had disagreed, and 
Tomkyns got a first, which was fol 
lowed in due time by a Fellowship. 
He was, now, one of the most popular 
lecturers in the University, and the 
favourite of the girls’ halls. 

“ By-the-way,” thought Mr. Hamil- 
ton, “Blackwell has sent me Tomkyns’s 
new book ; it would be interesting to 
see how far he has improved.” He 
opened a parcel of new books lying 
on his table. “A Manvat or Evuro- 
PEAN History 1N THE SIXTEENTH 
Century; why not call it a hand- 
book? That is a detail, but I must 
confess such details affect me.” 

He turned up his lamp a little 
higher, and began to read. Tomkyns’s 
method was to supply striking por- 
traits of historical characters, the 
truth of which the size of the book 
left no space to prove. From the 
beginning Mr. Hamilton felt antago- 
nistic. He turned the pages hastily, 
and was on the point of throwing the 
book down, when a sentence caught 
his eye. 


Mary Stuart came of a bad stock; 
her mother’s brother, the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, was the unscrupulous adven- 
turer who contributed even more largely 
than the rest of his bloodthirsty family 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


Then Mr. Hamilton’s wrath rose. 
Like all Scotchmen he had a latent 
interest in Queen Mary, and resented 
her careless condemnation by an 
ignorant Englishman. He held that 
the question of her guilt was at least 
not proved, and should, therefore, 
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only be discussed by serious students. 
He would have liked to see the subject 
fairly argued by impartial historians 
too conscientious to conceal any 
evidence, however damaging, and 
only anxious to clear up, once for 
all, difficult points connected with the 
Casket Letters and other disputed 
documents. But the rash verdict on 
the Cardinal de Lorraine touched 
another chord. Who was Tomkyns 
that he should presume to call the 
Cardinal an adventurer? How could 
an Englishman, entirely ignorant 
of family, dare to raise such a point 
in connection with the House of 
Guise ? 

Mr. Hamilton sprang to his feet 
and paced up and down the room, 
impatiently tossing back the stray 
grey lock that usually straggled over 
his forehead. His weary air was 
gone, his eyes were bright with 
anger, and he drew up his tall, 
stooping figure to its full height. 
He resented the impertinence of 
Tomkyns attempting to write history 
in this style. He had never believed 
in personal history, having always 
thought more of the causes than of 
the actors representing them; yet he 
was vaguely conscious now that his 
indignation was more than that of a 
mere scholar. 

He sat down again, and began to 
write quickly. His article should be 
on historical handbooks in general, 
taking Tomkyns’s as a text. He 
pointed out their insufficiency of 
facts, their evil tendency in sup- 
plying ready-made conclusions in- 
stead of arguments for each man 
to work out for himself, and their 
independence of original research. 
Then, seizing on the careless verdict 
on the Cardinal of Lorraine, he threw 
out the suggestion that future 
defenders of the Queen of Scots 
would do well to devote a little 
time to studying the case for the 
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Guises. They had been lightly 
abandoned to second-rate historians, 
who made their supposed villainy a 
strong point in the attack on their 
unhappy niece. It was an age of 
attempted rehabilitations; would no 
one undertake their defence? He 
took up a few points to show what 
could be done in that line, and 
finished his paper with a glow of 
satisfaction, His style was, perhaps, 
less polished than usual, but it was 
more living. 

A few weeks later Tomkyns entered 
the Junior Bursar’s room, and pushing 
aside a heap of papers, sat down on 
a corner of the table. ‘How queer 
Hamilton is,” he began. 

“ What’s the matter, now?” 

“Don’t you know? He’s taken to 
personal history — rather serious at 
his time of life.” 

“Ts it infectious, likely to spread ?” 

“Not exactly; but I have been 
catching it over my new booklet. 
He worked himself into a rage 
royal, and slated me in a review. 
That’s not altogether new,” Tomkyns 
added, after a moment’s pause, “ but 
the queer thing is that he has come 
down from his Olympian heights, and 
gone for me on personal grounds.” 

“Tsn’t that libellous?” suggested 
the Junior Bursar. 

“ Historically speaking, I mean. 
I fell foul of a certain notorious 
French Cardinal, who was responsible 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and a few other pleasant little jokes 
of that sort; and I appear to have 
touched Hamilton’s weak spot there- 
by. At all events he devoted most 
of his space to proving that I knew 
nothing of French history in general, 
and still less of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine in particular. One of my 
offences was calling him an intriguing 
upstart; I like to put a man’s 
character in a nutshell. Well, 
Hamilton actually goes out of his 
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way to explain that the Cardinal’s 
mother was of the royal house, and 
that his father was descended from 
Charlemagne, or something of the 
sort. Isn’t that Scotch? But, what 
I want to know is, what has woke 
him up?” 

The Junior Bursar thought it over, 


twisting his moustache. Then he 
looked up. 
“Cherchez la femme, my dear 


fellow. Did you know that he has 
two lady pupils this term?” 

“No?” 

“Tt’s a fact, though. I saw them 
yesterday, going into lecture. Rather 
pretty girls they were, and one of 
them uncommonly smart, violets in 
her button-hole, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“Well, they must be keen about 
it to go to his lectures. I remember 
cutting him whenever I could think 
of an excuse. I wonder what makes 
them go.” 

“You needn’t be jealous. How 
many girls come to you this term? 
Do you think they would take as 
profitable an interest in mathematics 
if my hair turned up instead of my 
nose? You might lend me some of 
your Hinde’s curlers.” 

“That wouldn’t give you the style, 
my dear fellow. They like me, be- 
cause I am picturesque and inaccu- 
rate. They look up the facts for 
themselves, and are delighted to find 
they know better about a date or 
a Christian name. Froude never 
troubled about such things, and why 
should I? The girls come in crowds, 
and I pocket their fees.” 

The Junior Bursar gave a half 
envious sigh. An audience of women 
means a balance at the bank for a 
college-lecturer, and only the history- 
men have the art of attracting them 
in large numbers. Tomkyns possessed 
it in perfection. There was not a 
girl in any of the halls who did not 
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either sing his praises as a teacher, 
or lament the unlucky turn for some- 
thing else that prevented her from 
attending his lectures. 

As the term went on Mr. Hamilton 
grew more attracted by his suggested 
defence. of the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
He realised from the first all there 
was to be said against him; but he 
felt sure that no one had tried to do 
him justice. The Cardinal was ambi- 
tious, no doubt; but a man of his 
position, who had been an archbishop 
in his boyhood, had every tempta- 
tion to be so, if he were not a brain- 
less idler. On the whole, ambition 
might be counted almost as a virtue, 
since it meant self-control and a 
capacity for work. He was unscru- 
pulous. The sixteenth century did 
not produce men with a very high 
sense of honour, or a_ chivalrous 
regard for their neighbours’ welfare. 
Admiral de Coligny never cleared 
himself from the charge of at least 
a foreknowledge of Guise’s murder ; 
and Coligny is still much respected 
by historians. The Cardinal was 
cruel to the Huguenots. True; but 
Calvin had no objection to religious 
persecution in the abstract; they 
differed only as to who was to be 
persecuted, and for what. Perhaps 
such arguments were objectionable ; 
but one should judge a man by the 
standard of his contemporaries. Then 
one should weigh the evidence, and 
the character of the witnesses. It 
is recorded that Jeanne d’Albret, the 
Huguenot Queen of Navarre, shocked 
by the lies she heard told against 
the Duke of Guise, remonstrated. 
‘Pardon me, Madame,” answered 
the minister reproachfully. “It may 
not be true; but it would be such 
a misfortune if the ignorant thought 
well of the Duke that it is a duty 
for all honest men to spread abroad 
reports of the evil in high places.” 
The man was a fanatical partisan, 
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of course; but the most prejudiced 
people are always the most eager to 
record their opinions ; the more saintly 
martyrs often die unheard. 

Mr. Hamilton soon began a series 
of articles on the state of France in 
the sixteenth century, each containing 
something that might be of use to 
the future biographer of the House 
of Guise. In the first, he mentioned 
that the birth of the Cardinal took 
place in the year when the terrible 
insurrection of peasants led by Mun- 
ster threatened to spread from Ger- 
many into France. It was stamped 
out by the Duke of Guise; but the 
horror of that time must have lingered 
in the minds of the family. Ghastly 
tales of the unmentionable brutalities 
of the heretic rebels were probably 
repeated in his childhood; and he 
must have been early impressed with 
the idea that reformation meant 
revolution. As the Cardinal grew 
up he would add to the prejudices 
of his class the contempt of a scholar 
for the ignorant who presumed to 
set up their own opinion against 
that of the Church. It must have 
seemed to him absurd to allow 
untrained artisans to interpret un- 
scholarly translations of the Scrip- 
tures according to their own fancy. 
For the Cardinal of Lorraine was a 
learned man, and rather pedantic in 
the eyes of his little niece, Queen 
Mary. He tried to teach her Greek ; 
and she rewarded him by preferring 
his eldest brother, who only wished 
her to learn to ride well and never 
show fear. Perhaps these lessons 
proved most useful after all ; at least, 
she thought so. 

One day in the next term Tomkyns 
was dining in hall as the guest of the 
Junior Bursar. It was the College 
Gaudy, and there was a babel of 
voices at the high table. Under 
cover of the noise Tomkyns talked 
shop. “I hear you’ve turned over 
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a new leaf,” he said to Hamilton, 
“and are writing on personal history. 
Are you going in for popular lectures 
and the Extensionists ?” 

“T am not aware that I have 
changed my views on the subject. 
I always looked on the personal 
element in history as dangerous in 
the lecture-room, but attractive in 
the study. Testing the popular ver- 
dict on historical characters is a 
pleasing intellectual exercise for the 
individual student, but harmful for 
the unlearned majority.” 

“Quite so. I always keep on the 
safe side by accepting the views of 
my great forerunners. Macaulay 
may have been inaccurate; but, if 
I follow him he is responsible for 
his errors. Original research is not 
in my line. It does not amuse people 
to see black sheep white-washed, or 
their old favourites proved villains.” 

“On that subject we differ abso- 
lutely. The one justification for the 
personal element in history is that 
it leads to the destruction of the 
legends that have grown up in con- 
nection with the characters of the 
individuals who are said to have 
influenced their epoch; though, for 
my own part, I believe such men 
to have merely represented certain 
causes, which would have produced 
the same effects independently of 
them. The true biographer should 
examine all facts unshrinkingly with 
judicial impartiality, anxious only for 
the truth, and as ready to lay bare 
any flaw he may discover as to prove 
the good hitherto overlooked or ob- 
scured by calumny.” 

Tomkyns shrugged his shoulders 
with his most foreign air. “ By- 
the-way, Hamilton, is it true you 
are writing a life of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine?” 

“No; I have no intention of doing 
more than finish the series of articles 
on his period. Perhaps they may 
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suggest a new view of his motives, 
which some one else may work out.” 

He rose to go to his rooms where 
pupils were waiting for him. Tom- 
kyns looked after him with a slightly 
puzzled smile. “ Hamilton is an odd 
fellow,” he said to the Junior Bursar. 
“He has been snubbing me rather 
severely ; but he looks younger, and 
more awake. I wonder if those girls 
still go to his lectures?” 

Next term his colleagues noticed 
a change in Mr. Hamilton. He was 
more rarely seen in common-room ; he 
gave up private pupils and was said 
to be re-delivering his old lectures. 
But he told no one of the fact that 
a great publisher had asked him for 
any biography of the sixteenth cen- 
tury he might choose to undertake, 
and that he had already begun one of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine. He stipu- 
lated that no announcement should 
be made beforehand, as the work 
would take him a long time, and he 
could not promise it for a fixed 
date. He plodded patiently therefore 
through the archives of every great 
library in Europe; and occasionally 
he was rewarded by finding a pass- 
age, in some hitherto unpublished 
document, bearing on his hero’s char- 
acter. 

He spent years on his work, un- 
grudgingly. He was conscious that 
his interest in his subject had become 
more than that of the student. He 
had grown enthusiastic about the 
man, who seemed to exercise a fas- 
cination over him in spite of the 
distance of time. Once, long ago, 
Hamilton had yielded to as strong 
an influence; but the dead cannot 
disappoint as cruelly as the living, 
There is no future in which they 
can prove themselves unworthy ; and 
Hamilton knew the worst that had 
been written against the Cardinal. 

At last the book was finished ; 
but, before sending it to the press, 
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Hamilton determined to visit every 
place connected with the Guises, and 
to choose the most picturesque as 
illustrations. Already he had prints 
of the portraits of every member of 
the family, and knew their faces 
better than those of his younger 
colleagues. He was in Paris, when 
he met an old acquaintance, one of 
the members of the Franco-Scottish 
League. ‘“ You ought to meet Coton,” 
he said, “ he has just joined us on the 
strength of owning an old rat-trap 
built by the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
uncle of our Queen Mary. He can’t 
live there as it is in German territory, 
and he hates the Prussians.” 

“Perhaps you would introduce me 
to him. I am rather interested in 
houses of that date, and should like 
to see his.” 

M. Coton was most amiable, he 
would be delighted to show his castle 
toany Scotchman. ‘“ Unfortunately,” 
he said, ‘I have made a vow not to 
enter my beloved country while she 
groans under the heel of the accursed 
stranger. I have not been there 
since I was achild. My uncle bought 
the place just before the war, but he 
lived there till he died last year; 
he was too old to be uprooted, he 
said. I will write to the old house- 
keeper if you like and tell her to 
show you everything that may interest 
you.” 

The journey proved very tedious. 
The delay at the frontier, with its 
accompanying petty formalities, seemed 
wholly unnecessary to a_ serious- 
minded scholar entirely indifferent 
to modern politics. Then the drive 
from the wayside station was long 
and uphill; so it was dark when 
Hamilton reached the chdteau. It 
was small, and unimposing in the 
dim light ; inside it was tawdry with 
gilding and mirrors. M. Coton’s 
housekeeper was garrulous in her 
welcome. Hamilton was tired, and 
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vexed at the thought of having 
wasted two whole days for this. 

“That is all, Monsieur ; ” the house- 
keeper was showing him the house 
after dinner. She had tried her best 
to entertain him with accounts of the 
wealth of the Cotons, the toilettes of 
Madame, and the tortures suffered by 
Monsieur in his last illness. He had 
only interrupted her with stupid ques- 
tions as to the age of the house. She 
knew nothing for her part of such 
things. The late Monsieur had said 
that a Cardinal lived there once; but 
that was before her day. ‘“ Perhaps 
Monsieur might like to see the attics ; 
he has seen everything else.” 

Truly a pig of an Englishman is 
unaccountable in his tastes. Monsieur 
grew interested at once, though all 
else had failed to move him. “ Are 
they inhabited?” he asked. 

“But no, unless Monsieur counts 
rats and spiders! There was nothing 
there except a few broken sticks of 
furniture that the late Madame, who 
had such taste, had banished up there, 
since her husband would not have 
them burnt.” 

“Old furniture? 
old furniture?” 

“What should I know? But it 
was old, not like the magnificent set 
in Madame’s boudoir, but old,—old 
enough to have belonged to the 
Cardinal, who was here once, as 
Monsieur has heard.” Hamilton grew 
keener. “ Monsieur surely could not 
wish to go there in that darkness to 
see a lumber-room? People said that 
things were seen there at night; 
there were certainly holes enough in 
the roof for bats to enter by. 
Monsieur must not think me a 
coward, but one grows old and stiff, 
and the stairs are very steep, and full 
of bad places which one needs quick 
eyes to avoid.” 

“Tf you would give me a candle, my 
good woman, I should prefertogoalone.” 


What kind of 
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She demurred at first, but was 
easily persuaded to save herself the 
trouble of guiding him further. Up 
the narrow, twisting stair, therefore, 
he went alone till he reached the attic. 
It was a low room, running the length 
of the house, lighted by tiny windows, 
so thickly curtained with cobwebs that 
the moonlight could hardly find its 
way in. The floor was thick with 
dust, and rotten in places like the 
stair. So far as could be seen the 
furniture was mere rubbish of all ages. 
Everything was piled in confused 
heaps. Here broken chairs of the 
First Empire lay on a Louis Quinze 
sofa, whose faded rags of brocade still 
suggested former splendours. Beyond 
was a rickety table propped against 
a doll’s house. There seemed nothing 
of value; the housekeeper was right 
after all. 

He would have gone down again at 
once, but for the fear of finding that 
chattering old woman lying in wait for 
him. As it was, he walked slowly on, 
wondering at the instinct that induced 
people to hoard what could never be 
of use. He was near the farther end 
when his eyes fell on an old coffer, 
standing close against the wall under 
the sloping roof. Something in the 
shape struck him as unusual. The 
majority of such chests are carved old 
oak ; but this was plain, save for the 
slender, twisted pillars supporting an 
arched lid, and it was not oak. It 
occurred to him that it might be 
painted ; so, kneeling down he gently 
rubbed away some of the thick coatirg 
of dirt. By degrees he made out 
traces of a group of figures. The one 
in the middle seemed familiar, and 
gradually the face grew clear enough 
to be recognised; it was Francois, 
Duke of Guise, and he was surrounded 
by his five brothers. 

Hamilton paused, his hand trembling 
with excitement. Here was a treasure 
to find in a lumber-room! He would 
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do no more for fear of spoiling it; 
such a painting should be carefully 
cleaned by experts. What should he 
do? Ought he to tell M. Coton of 
his discovery, or merely ask to buy an 
old piece of furniture that had struck 
his fancy in the attic? No; M. Coton 
must know all, so that the price might 
be fairly fixed. He was not likely to 
wish to keep it for himself; it would 
be out of place in his Parisian 
chambers. Hamilton thought how 
well it would look in his own rooms, 
which were so bare compared with 
those of other Dons. Besides, for him 
it would have a double interest, not 
merely as a beautiful object, but as 
a relic of the Cardinal. But what if 
it were too large to be got down those 
narrow stairs, or so worm-eaten as to 
fall to pieces when moved? It was 
difficult to see its size in that dark 
corner. Hamilton put down the 
candlestick again, and decided, if 
possible, to drag the chest out into 
the room. 

As he pulled, a rotten plank gave 
way under his feet, and he caught 
hastily at one of the little pillars to 
save himself. To his horror it turned 
in his hand, and the whole front panel 
fell out. Fdr a moment he thought 
he had injured his new-found treasure ; 
then, he saw that he had only touched 
a spring which revealed a_ secret 
drawer in the bottom of the chest. 
Opening it, he found a square packet, 
tied with black silk and sealed with 
the Cardinal’s own seal. 

Eagerly he unfastened the silk, and 
was soon absorbed in the contents. 
Here, at last, was incontestable 
evidence. There was no longer a 
question of malicious hearsay: in his 
own handwriting, under his own seal, 
Charles of Lorraine gave witness to 
his own character and motives; and 
his witness wasdamning. He recorded 
a fact hitherto unknown. It was a 
crime, horrible even for those days ; 


and he, the gentleman, the scholar, 
the priest, recorded it without shame. 
It was not that he did not know how 
black the deed was; worse than that, 
he did not care. 

The candle burnt itself out. The 
moon, moving on towards the west, 
left the room in darkness. Still 
Hamilton sat there, with the pile of 
papers in his hand. 

He felt stunned. Was all his 
patient, plodding work to end thus? 
Slowly, and with immense labour, he 
had built up an ideal of what the 
Cardinal might have been; and now 
his ideal lay shattered. He saw the 
great work, on which he had spent so 
many years, dwindle to a tiny volume, 
interesting only for this real picture 
of the man he had intended to prove 
so different. He thought of the sense- 
less gabble of the critics, too ignorant 
to understand the value of such a 
document, of the sneering comments 
of his rivals. It was fortunate that 
he had kept his own counsel so well 
as to his book; but that series of 
articles must have betrayed its ten- 
dency. How they would laugh to 
think that the result of his first 
attempt at rehabilitating an historical 
character should end in this greater 
condemnation ! How they would laugh 
if they ever guessed his strange in- 
fatuation for the man he had proved 
so base ! 

But, need they know? After all, 
why should he publish the manu- 
script? No one knew of its existence; 
no one would be injured if it were 
destroyed. He shuddered at the 
temptation. Had he sunk so low as 
to destroy an important historical 
document because it clashed with his 
mistaken theories? And what would 
be the use of destroying it, since in 
any case his own work was ruined ? 
He could not publish it now, knowing 
its arguments to be false. But the 
Cardinal, was he to be handed over 
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to the literary ghouls who prey on the 
reputation of the dead? Who would 
benefit by that? To destroy the 
evidence against him would be a 
crime ; but to suppress it would be 
the last act of a friend. 

The grey dawn was stealing into 
the room before Hamilton’s mind was 
made up. He examined the chest 
carefully by its light. The panel 
fitted into its place as before, the 
pillar moved back easily. He gathered 
the papers together, and replaced 
them in the drawer. It should not 
be for him to increase his reputation 
at the cost of the man he had believed 
in. His character had been suffi- 
ciently smirched by his enemies ; let 
it remain so, and let this last most 
blackening testimony stay as he found 
it. It might be that some happy 
accident would destroy the deserted 
chateau and its secret would be lost. 
Or, some day, its discovery might 
make the fame of some younger man. 
Would he wonder, finding the packet 
opened, who his predecessor had been, 
and why he had refrained from pub- 


lishing it? Hamilton did not care 
much; but he hoped that the Cardinal’s 
secret would remain lost in the silence 
of time. 


“What has happened to our 
esteemed friend?” Tomkyns asked, 
at the beginning of the next term. 
“He has grown suddenly old. Has 
he committed a crime, or seen some 
dreadful sight warranted to make his 
hair white in a single night?” 

“T think there must have been a 
woman in the case,” the Junior Bursar 
answered knowingly. “Men of his 
age are liable to such accidents. The 
Long Vacation, foreign hotel, charming 
flirt.—don’t you know? He always 
took things seriously. He has given 
up foreign history, hasn’t he? Taken 
to Early English, or something of the 
sort, and is dryer than ever.” 

“That's impossible. My wife was 
his pupil in her first year, but even 
she could not stand him long. I 
hope you are coming to see her soon, 
old man; she wants to make your 
acquaintance.” 





STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. 


Il Henry tHe Friern. 


A STRIKING result of the growth of 
the critical method in history is the 
frequent reversal of accepted judg- 
ments as tq its greatest personalities. 
New discoveries, wider views, the 
greater insight derived from more care- 
ful study, and, lastly, the changing 
political and ethical ideals of the 
present produce dissatisfaction with 
the verdicts of former generations and 
an entirely new interpretation of the 
events and characters of the past. 
The villain becomes the saint, the 
patriot the demagogue, the tyrant the 
enlightened father of his people. 


This is not only inevitable, but can 


be right and useful. We cannot but 
be glad that we have learned to rank 
Machiavelli among the greatest, if 
most mistaken of Italian patriots, 
instead of among the ministers of 
Beelzebub, a familiar spirit to the 
workers of darkness. And the his- 
torian owes at least this to democracy, 
that it has enabled him to honour 
Cromwell among the prophets instead 
of condemning him as the murderer 
of the Lord’s Anointed. We no 
longer think Machiavelli fitly de- 
scribed by the adjective derived from 
his name, and, from the historical 
point of view, Clarendon gives place 
to Mr. Gardiner. 

It is, however, clear that the bold- 
ness of the critical spirit implies 
corresponding dangers. In the first 
place it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to form a definite opinion as to the 
worth of any historical character. 
Judged by one dogma he is admirable, 
by another contemptible: the esti- 


mate of last year’s historian may be 
upset by that of the critic of next 
year ; and thus the characters lose 
that living and abiding personality 
which they possessed when we re- 
garded this man as the unquestionable 
villain and the other as the model of 
unblemished virtue. It is, moreover, 
difficult to resist the suspicion that 
these new readings of history are 
largely due to a desire of new things 
in minds really incapable of original 
thought. The easiest way to secure 
the appearance of historical research 
without its labour is the skilful re- 
habilitation of a bad character. It is 
an art easy to acquire; “there is 
none good, no not one ;” the devil is 
not so black as he is painted ; and it 
requires no great skill to emphasise 
the weaknesses of the good and 
question the evidence for the crimes 
of the bad. 

But the chief objections to the 
scientific method come not from the 
historian, in whose eyes indeed the 
balance must naturally fall on the side 
of the new method, but from the 
spectator of the drama of humanity, 
to whom little attention is paid by 
the student of constitutional develop- 
ment or the analyst of the action, 
reaction, and inter-action of the 
policies of nations and parties. To 
one who values history mainly for its 
dramatic interest, the growing hazi- 
ness, the blunting of the edges of the 
characters in the drama must mean 
unspeakable loss. 

It is impossible to treat the drama 
of the world as a modern play; the 
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stage is too large, the actors too 
numerous, their action too often 
simultaneous for us to be able to 
appreciate characters of uncertain 
outline or exceeding subtlety, unless 
indeed we fix our gaze on one portion 
of the stage and ignore the rest. In 
such a vast scene the subtler, finer, 
less definite characters pass unnoticed ; 
it is the heroes, the swash-bucklers, 
the martyrs who make the hits. The 
effects must be broad, the light and 
shadow strongly emphasised, if we 
are to gain any just idea of the 
picture as a whole. The minutiz of 
an early Flemish painting would be 
merely distracting in a picture by 
Titian, nor would Lionardo’s delicate 
character-drawing be appropriate to 
the vast canvases of Rubens. 

Of the historical characters whose 
outlines have become obscured by the 
exaggeration of the critical spirit in 
modern biographies and special studies 
none is more noticeable than Henry 
the Fifth. Formerly this king was 
one of the most marked individualities 
among English princes. We were 
content with Shakespeare’s biography 
of him and believed in the wild and 
dissipated Prince Hal, who changed 
on his accession into the pious warrior 
and strenuous conqueror of France. 
Now however the old view is pro- 
nounced unhistorical, is condemned 
as improbable and somewhat lightly 
dismissed. Want of imagination 
often passes for soundness of judg- 
ment, and in this case those who are 
unwilling or unable to believe in what 
is not usual have doubted the whole 
of the Shakespearian story, putting 
aside the authority of Holinshed on 
whom the real responsibility for the 
legend rests. The method employed 
is to question the details of Shake- 
speare’s account. It is possible to 
prove from state-documents that 
Prince Henry was in command of the 
forces on the Welsh border at the 
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time when, according to Shakespeare, 
he must have been leading a life of 
riotous extravagance in London, and 
that he was a valued member of the 
Council at the time when he is 
accused of striking Judge Gascoigne 
in court. 

Now the chronological argument 
has really very little worth. The 
legend that Henry followed a certain 
course of life in London in his youth 
is not invalidated by our knowledge 
that he also at certain dates in his 
youth was following a different course 
of life elsewhere. Shakespeare is 
remarkable for his historical correct- 
ness in the essential features of the 
subjects which he treats, but accurate 
in detail by the very nature of his 
art he could not be. He took the 
current story of Henry the Fifth and 
formed from it a dramatic trilogy, 
following the main outlines of the 
king’s life faithfully enough, but 
making use of separate events and 
incidents in such a manner as seemed 
to him most dramatically effective. 
He found ready to his hand a theme, 
the gradual development of a some- 
what wild and erratic genius, a life 
filled with stirring incident, fitted for 
the ground-work of the playwright’s 
art. Such a foundation is enough for 
a great dramatist to build on; the 
details of the structure he must 
supply himself, making, as he is an 
artist, not a chronicler, mere historical 
accuracy subservient to the higher 
truth of his art. 

The charge of improbability is more 
difficult to deal with. A man’s char- 
acter is not often revolutionised unless 
by some extraordinary catastrophe, 
and even then habit will probably 
resist the effect of a shock. Most 
people change with years; but, though 
the vicious usually grow respectable 
in middle age, they do not often 
become either virtuous or heroic. So 
that Shakespeare has here to meet a 
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double charge, the historian tacitly 
usurping the functions of the art- 
critic. Not that anyone has yet 
ventured to assert that Shakespeare’s 
treatment of the character of Henry 
the Fifth is artistically imperfect. 
Shakespearian criticism has till lately 
been restrained within bounds similar 
to those which the old school of 
biblical critics set for themselves. 
It has nevertheless been alleged that 
his diagnosis of the king’s character 
is historically improbable; and, as, 
according to Aristotle’s dictum, a 
possible improbability is among the 
most serious errors of which a drama- 
tist can be guilty, the one fault im- 
plies the other. 

To maintain not only the artistic 
fitness but the historic probability of 
Shakespeare’s character of Henry the 
Fifth is a somewhat bold undertaking 
in the face of the distinguished his- 
torical writers who have determined 
the Shakespearian story to be little 
better than a myth. And yet I 
would venture to say that a careful 
comparison of what we know of 
Henry himself from contemporary 
records and state-documents, apart 
from the chronicles on which the three 
plays were founded, with the Henry 
the Fifth of Shakespeare, make the 
dramatist’s reading of his character 
appear less improbable and less un- 
historical than it has lately been 
considered. 

It was an age of curious and con- 
tradictory characters and of prema- 
ture development. The Black Prince, 
Henry’s great-uncle, won the battle of 
Crecy at the age of sixteen, and after- 
wards passed his life alternately in 
campaigns demanding the utmost 
energy and endurance and in the 
extravagant luxury of his court at 
Bordeaux. Before Henry himself 
was fourteen he was entrusted with 
a force to put down the rebellion of 
Owen Glendower, and he seems to 


have spent the greater part of the 
next eight or nine years in his com- 
mand on the Welsh border, success- 
fully crushing the resistance of the 
rebels. During the greater part of 
this time he was also a member of 
the Privy Council. In 1409 he was 
appointed Constable of Dover Castle 
and Keeper of the Cinque Ports, and 
in 1410 he was made Captain of 
Calais, while still retaining his lieu- 
tenancy of Wales. These facts are 
sufficient to point to the extraor- 
dinary precocity of the Prince, who 
held an important command at an 
age when most boys are still children. 

“That a boy so trusted should 
have been a profligate,” says one of 
his biographers, “exceeds belief.” 
Very likely; but it is still more 
incredible that such a boy possessed 
an ordinary character and pursued 
a consistent course of life. Who 
would entrust an army to a good 
school-boy ? Such extraordinary 
mental and physical precocity must 
have found relief somewhere, unless 
it was to end in insanity or collapse. 
For this very reason the Shake- 
spearian legend is far from impro- 
bable ; nay, it was even natural that 
the Prince, when not actively engaged 
in his father’s service, should satiate 
his thirst for life in the romantic, 
theatrical posturing Shakespeare de- 
scribes. 

In all troubled periods of transition, 
in all times when one phase of 
civilisation is in its decadence and 
the next phase has not yet emerged, 
we find these strange and inconsistent 
characters. The Emperor Frederick 
the Second was the savage assailant 
of the Papacy, a sensual idler, a 
political idealist, a passionate poet, 
a religious sceptic, a fanatical crusader 
(at least in intention); and this in 
a time when the imperial power in 
Italy was tottering to its fall and 
the long supremacy of the Hohen- 
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staufen was about to cease. Louis 
the Fourteenth personally directed 
wars, intended to make France the 
tyrant power of Europe, while sur- 
rounded by his mistresses and by a 
court which had reached the highest 
pitch of affectation and artificiality 
the world has ever seen. These his- 
torical personages are no less in- 
consistent, no less anomalous than 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth. 

That Shakespeare himself paid con- 
siderable attention to the gradual 
development of his hero’s character 
is a fact which is sometimes over- 
looked. As a matter of fact the 
change from Prince Hal to King 
Henry is not so abrupt as is 
frequently assumed. The double 
character of the Prince is visible 
throughout the three plays, especially 
in the two parts of Henry THE 
Fourtu. Even before his father’s 
accession, when in RICHARD THE 
Seconp Bolingbroke is represented 
as bewailing his son’s wild life, he 
yet says: 

I see some sparks of better hope, which 


elder years 
May happily bring forth. 


In the scenes with Falstaff the Prince’s 
humour is as often as not somewhat 
satirical ; he is a spectator as much as 
an actor in the mad revels which he 
leads. He seems indeed to find more 
amusement in laughing at the follies 
and vices of his companions than in 
sharing them. The robbery of the 
robbers at Gadshill is typical of his 
attitude towards his companions. 
Indeed one is at times tempted to 
think his moral reflections somewhat 
priggish, and less characteristic of 
Falstaft s mad wag than of the divinely 
appointed chastiser of the sins of 
France. Shakespeare foretells the 
future change in his conduct in 
Henry tHe Fourtrn when the Prince 
asserts that in seeming to give him- 


self up to licence he intends only to 
enhance his future glory. 


Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious 
clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the 
world, 

= when he please again to be him- 
self, 

Being wanted, he may be more won- 
der’d at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly 
mists 

Of vapours that did seem to strangle 
him. 


The serious mood of the Prince is 
still more remarkable when, in answer 
to his father’s reproaches, he promises 
to take vengeance on the Percies and 
win for himself MHotspur’s glory. 
There is one passage in this scene 
which, from a historical point of view, 
is particularly worthy of comment. 
The King says : 


Thy place in council thou hast rudely 

ost, 

Which by thy younger brother is 
supplied, 

And art almost an alien to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my 
blood. 


This passage clearly shows that 
Shakespeare had learnt from the 
chroniclers that for a certain period 
in his father’s reign Henry was 
removed from his place in the Council. 
But the true reason for this occurrence 
he does not mention. It is now held 
as certain that there were two parties 
at court throughout almost the whole 
of Henry the Fourth’s reign, that of 
Prince Henry and Beaufort and that 
of Clarence and Arundel. The dif: 
ference between the two parties turned 
mainly on foreign politics. Henry 
the Fourth was constantly shifting 
between the two great French factions, 
the Burgundians and the Armagnacs. 
Now his son Prince Henry had the 
true instinct of a statesman. He saw 
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from the first that it was only in 
alliance with Burgundy that he could 
prosecute his claim to the French 
crown. Therefore in 1411 he made 
his father and the Council send help 
to the Burgundians. But the King 
was suffering from an_ incurable 
disease, said by tradition to have been 
leprosy, and Priuce Henry appears to 
have been involved in some conspiracy 
to depose his father. There is ground 
for thinking that he had an under- 
standing that Burgundy would help 
him in the task. The connection 
between the Prince and Burgundy is 
certainly made probable by the fact 
that Henry the Fourth changed both 
his ministers and his foreign policy 
at this time. In 1412 the Prince of 
Wales and Beaufort were dismissed 
from the Council, and Archbishop 
Arundel and Clarence received their 
places, while the King transferred his 
alliance from the Burgundians to the 
Armagnacs. 

But to return to my contention that 
Shakespeare consciously traced the 
development of his hero’s character. 
The Prince’s follies seem to culminate 
in the Gadshill episode, from which 
time his connection with Falstaff 
becomes rapidly looser and more in- 
termittent. For instance, he rates 
Falstaff soundly for his treatment of 
the hostess, and for the remainder of 
the first part of the play he is repre- 
sented as occupied heart and soul 
in the struggle against the Percies. 
Hotspur was to find that 


The nimble-footed madcap Prince of 
Wales, 
That daff'd the world aside and bid it 


pass, 
was none the less formidable as a foe 
because he was not always engaged in 
the serious business of fighting ; and 
the play closes with the death of 
Hotspur and the end of the first 
rebellion of the Percies. 
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In these scenes it is interesting to 
notice how Shakespeare brings into 
strong relief the essential nobility of 
Prince Henry’s character as shown in 
his dealings with Hotspur. Hotspur, 
the mere man of war who can scarcely 
find time to say farewell to his wife, 
thinks lightly of his adversary; he 
has never heard 


Of any prince so wild a libertine. 


But the Prince’s challenge is the very 
model of knightly courtesy, so that 
Vernon declares, 


I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urged more 
modestly, 
Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 


And when he has slain Hotspur, 
he bids him farewell in the noblest 
language and displays no touch of 
triumph at having conquered the 
champion, with whose superior ex- 
cellencies his father had so paternally 
taunted him. 

In the second part of Henry THE 
Fourtu the Prince plays a less impor- 
tant figure. His growing seriousness 
becomes more and more apparent, and, 
though he disguises himself as a drawer 
for the fooling of Falstaff, he declares 
that “in everything the purpose must 
weigh with the folly ;” and as Warwick 
Says : 


The Prince but studies his companions 

Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain 
the language, 

Tis needful that the most immodest 
word 

Be look’d upon and learn’d. 


The episode of the taking of the 
crown, while it at first confirms 
King Henry in his distrust of his 
son, finally reconciles the King and 
Prince, and the King exclaims : 
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God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’st win the more thy 
father’s love, 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it! 


The surprise which Shakespeare 
makes all feel at the change in 
Prince Henry on his accession to the 
throne is part of his art. Just as 
readers of Shakespeare have failed 
to perceive the gradual development 
of the Prince throughout the two 
parts of Henry THE Fourts, so his 
contemporaries were blind to the 
gradual change in his character. If 
this attempt to explain Shakespeare’s 
intention is in any sense true, nothing 
is more natural than the attitude of 
Henry the Fifth on his accession. 
He has during his youth led a full 
and active life, now in command of 
armies and now in pursuit of plea- 
sure. He has learned all that was 
worth learning from both lives, and 
will now put his knowledge to the 
proof. Nothing was more natural 
than that the young King should, 
in his first moments of royalty, 
somewhat over-act his part in his 
desire 


To mock the expectation of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. 


But we cannot forgive him his cruel 
rebuff to Falstaff; it was indeed un- 
pardonable ingratitude to forget what 
he owed to the friend who had taught 
him the virtue of “ good sherris sack,” 
the liquor which “ascends me into 
the brain; dries me there all the 
foolish and dull and crudy vapours 
which environ it; makes it appre- 
hensive, quick, forgetive, full of 
nimble, fiery and delectable shapes ; 
which, delivered o’er to the voice, 
the tongue, which is the birth, be- 
comes excellent wit.” Truly King 
Henry the Fifth would have been 
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but a dull prince had it not been for 
the teaching of Falstaff. 

The contention, then, is that Henry’s 
character suffered no sudden change 
on his accession ; but even were this 
contention untrue, such a_ sudden 
alteration would be neither unparal- 
leled nor even very extraordinary. 
Office makes the man as a rule by 
degrees, but sometimes at the outset 
by some magic virtue inherent in it 
or by the awe inspired in the holder. 
There could have been no more 
profligate and worthless prince than 
Henry’s rival, the Dauphin Charles 
of France, who possessed all Henry’s 
faults and none of his attractiveness. 
Yet France had no more laborious 
and conscientious king than Charles 
the Seventh, perhaps the greatest of 
the founders of the systematised des- 
potism of the French crown. From 
the same century comes an even more 
illustrious instance of the sudden 
change in a man’s ideals which office 
brings with it. Aineas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini was the type of the rather 
material humanism of his day; a 
rake, a scholar, and a poet, a poli- 
tician without scruple, a churchman 
without religion. Yet this man as 
Pope Pius the Second became at 
once the strictest pontiff of that 
century; he forgot humanism, for- 
got literature, forgot politics except 
in so far as they affected the Church, 
and died urging Europe to a crusade 
against the Turks. 

With Henry the Fifth’s accession 
Shakespeare’s story reaches its climax, 
and its interest, in so far as it is 
bound up with the character of the 
hero, from this point grows less. 
Shakespeare’s motive is the study of 
the development of a certain tem- 
perament, the temperament of a 
young man of sane mind and high 
spirit, who in his youth will judge 
the value of all activities before the 
circumstances of his life force him 
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to confine himself to one. Such a 
temperament is necessarily more in- 
teresting in youth, in its time of 
trial ; later it is compelled to stereo- 
type itself in action. Such would 
seem to have been Shakespeare’s 
feeling with regard to Henry the 
Fifth. In the two plays which bear 
his father’s name the Prince is the 
true hero, his thoughts and actions 
form the connecting thread through- 
out. The third play, Henry THE 
Firrn, is really in the nature of an 
epilogue ; it is not essential to the 
completion of the main idea of the 
two former plays. The gradual evo- 
lution of the Prince’s character is 
amply depicted in the two parts of 
Henry THE Fovurtn, in the last 
scenes of which the young King 
stands before us fullgrown and ready 
for the high responsibilities of king- 
ship. From this point Henry’s char- 
acter will change but little, and there- 
fore the chief reason for Shakespeare’s 
interest in him ceases. Still he felt 
bound to complete the story and to 
show with what grace the product 
of such a many-sided education would 
wear a crown. Therefore he wrote 
the third play of the trilogy, Kine 
Henry THE Firru. 

Now in the two former plays, which 
do not bear his name, Henry the 
Fifth is the real hero. In the play 
named after him, because he is the 
most prominent figure in it, he is not 
the hero at all. The motive of the 
play is the struggle of England and 
France ; it is in fact rather a drama- 
tised historical sketch than a play, 
and the hero, if hero there be, is 
England. Just as in the Pers# of 
ZEschylus the motive of the drama is 
the struggle of Greece against Persia, 
and Greece, not Atossa or Xerxes, is 
the hero, so in Henry THe Firra 
the King is but the impersonation 
of England. He is brave, strong, 
modest, and religious ; but he has few 


personal traits or distinguishing at- 
tributes and he contrasts strongly 
with the finely-drawn Prince Hal of 
the two former plays. 

Henry THE Firru is much more 
abstract than most of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Written at a time when the 
country was still full of the warlike 
patriotism called forth by the struggle 
with Spain, the play is a glorification 
of England and of the best type of 
Englishman in the person of King 
Henry. It is thus marked by a high 
seriousness and religious tone, the 
natural result of the national struggle 
and the religious troubles through 
which the country had passed, and 
caused perhaps by the growing in- 
fluence of Puritanism. The most 
prominent characteristic of King 
Henry in the play is his fervent 
piety, but a piety which carries with 
it no personal flavour, a religious 
spirit far from natural to his time. 
Tradition says that Henry esteemed 
himself set apart by God to punish 
the political and moral sins of France, 
a conviction likely enough to have 
been genuinely held in an age which 
produced Joan of Arc. But the 
attitude of Shakespeare’s Henry is 
quite different. He represents the 
characteristic national desire to be- 
lieve in the justice of England’s 
cause and to maintain that England 
is the special object of the divine 
protection. This sturdy and some- 
what arrogant righteousness is typical 
of the Puritan soldiers; there is a 
real spiritual kinship between Shake- 
speare’s Henry the Fifth and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The religious spirit of the King is 
so evident throughout the whole play 
that it will not be necessary to cite 
more than a few instances. It first 
appears in his scruples as to begin- 
ning the war with France, scruples 
which have to be laid by the ingenious 
sophistry of the Archbishop anxious 
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for the threatened temporalities of 
the Church. His magnificent prayer 
before the battle of Agincourt, 
Catholic as it is in its details as to 
the masses vowed for the soul of 
Richard the Second, is quite Crom- 
wellian in its opening lines : 


Oh God of battles steel my soldiers’ 
hearts ; 

Possess them not with fear, take from 
them now 

The sense of reckoning, if the opposing 
numbers 

Pluck their hearts from them. 


His motto, ‘‘God before,” and his 
thanksgiving after the victory breathe 
the same spirit. 

But Shakespeare did not quite for- 
get the human, whimsical Prince in 
the typical, religious King. Just as 
in his youth in London, so in the 
camp on the eve of Agincourt he goes 
incognito among the soldiers in order 
to learn his subjects’ minds, stripped 
of the “idol ceremony ;” he wishes 
to feel once more that “the King,” 
as he says, “is but a man as I am; 
the violet smells to him as it doth 
to me.” He is forced to remember 
sadly enough the heavy burden of his 
kingship, when he is assured that, “ If 
the cause be not good, the King 
himself hath a heavy reckoning to 
make, when all those legs and arms 
and hands, chopped off in a battle, 
shall join together at the latter day 
and cry all ‘We died at such a 
place” . . . Now, if these men 
do not die well, it will be a black 
matter for the King that led them 
to it; whom to disobey were against 
all proportion of subjection.” But 
the gift of the gage to the soldier 
Williams, with its ludicrous results, 
is strongly reminiscent of the scene 
at Gadshill and the episode of Fal- 
staff and the drawers. The scene too 


of Henry’s wooing is full of a humor- 
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ous humanity more characteristic of 
the Prince than of the King, the 
Prince ‘who, if he be not fellow 
with the best king, thou shalt find 
the best king of good fellows.” 

That King Henry the Fifth was 
“the best king of good fellows” we 
may be permitted to doubt. He took 
his kingship too seriously for that, 
and, for political reasons, persecuted 
the Lollards, though their leader, 
Lord Cobham, had been his friend. 
But it would be churlish to doubt 
that one who had been privileged to 
enjoy the society of Falstaff must 
have retained sparks of good fellow- 
ship in his soul, even when oppressed 
with that “hard condition, twinborn 
with greatness.” 

There is at least no inconsistency 
between the Prince, whose excessive 
vitality in youth must find its vent 
in extravagant pleasures, and the 
King, whose superabundant energy 
hurries him into an unequal war with 
France, unscientifically carried out to 
a most successful issue, nor between 
the enthusiasm for experience in 
youth and the idealistic detachment 
of satisfied manhood. The ascetic, 
somewhat narrow-minded King Henry 
the Fifth of the picture in the 
National Portrait Gallery is the same 
man as the glorious young Prince in 
golden armour in the hall of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, the Prince of whom 
the rebel Vernon cries : 


I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly 
arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’d 
Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his 
seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the 
clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world with noble horse- 


manship. 
J. L. Evry. 
Tt 2 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


Tr is clear to all heads of households 
in this country that we are on the 
brink of a revolution in our daily lives 
owing to the impossibility of finding 
female servants. And it seems prob- 
able that the determination on the 
part of women not to adopt this parti- 
cular occupation will have far greater 
influence on our social customs than 
is at present quite realised by the 
majority. 

In any case, as we have no power 
to arrest this revolution, the only 
thing for us to do is to consider in 
what way we can make the new order 
of things least disagreeable to our- 
selves. It is reported that at one of 
the largest and best known Registry 
Offices a lady who applied for a cook 
was told that there were none on the 
books, though there were innumer- 
able applications for them ; and that, 
if things went on as they were going 
now, in a few years there would be no 
female servants. It moreover seems 
clear from all recent experience that 
women do not like the occupation of 
domestic service, and would prefer 
working harder for less remuneration 
in other employments. 

There is nothing in this to cause 
surprise to any thinking person, 
Employers have refused to see in 
time that the rules and regulations 
they once thought fit to impose on 
women who selected the occupation 
of domestic service were not only at 
variance with what they and their 
daughters would like to have imposed 
upon themselves, but were in many 
ways a sort of insult to the women. 
It has been in many houses a fixed 
rule that no servant was to go out at 


all without special permission, regard- 
less of whether her particular work 
was finished or not. Such a rule could 
only mean that she was not considered 
fit to be trusted out by herself. There 
were also many restrictions in the 
matter of dress, even when the ser- 
vants were going to church or to visit 
their friends. This last must have 
been especially galling, as they would 
very possibly find their contemporaries 
in other occupations more attractively 
attired than themselves; and doubt- 
less the young men of their circle were 
not slow in making it clear which they 
admired most. Employers appeared 
not to realise that if the holy estate 
of matrimony was desirable and right 
for their own daughters, it was just 
as much so for girls in another rank 
of life, and who had therefore a perfect 
right to such adornments of dress as 
enabled them also to have the widest 
possible choice in the selection of 
husbands. They were also, up to a 
very recent date, not ashamed to make 
restrictions as to how the servants 
were to wear their hair, no fringe 
being a common ending to the adver- 
tisement for a servant. The petty 
jealousy displayed in these methods 
seems now, as then, almost incompre- 
hensible to some people; but these 
last have been the voice crying in the 
wilderness, when they have pointed 
out to the average British matron the 
contemptible tyranny of which she 
was guilty. 

So slowly and gradually it has come 
to pass that only the girls who are too 
badly educated for other employments 
will go out as servants, which in its 
way helps not a little to make the 
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occupation looked down upon in the 
class from which they are drawn, and 
this of course still further adds to the 
unwillingness to select this particular 
form of livelihood. One cannot help 
marvelling at the exceeding folly of 
employers in general in not being 
more awake to the effect such rules 
as theirs were having, as nothing could 
be more disastrous to their own 
interests than having always to engage 
the very people who were the least 
considered among their equals. 

However, my object at present is 
to consider the future rather than to 
regret the past, to discover some way 
either of doing without servants, or 
else of devising a scheme whereby 
women who wish to earn a living 
may be induced to earn it by doing 
some of the things for us which we 
cannot or are not disposed to do 
for ourselves. 

The result of universal education, 
now in its second or third generation, 
is clearly to produce a feeling of 
equality. In England we have not 
nominal equality as there is in France ; 
but, strange to say, the feeling of the 
right of everyone to be called “a 
lady” (or “a gentleman”) is appa- 
rently stronger here than there. Now 
it so happens that of all classes of 
women the only ones who are ad- 
dressed without the prefix of J/iss are 
servants. The young women in shops 
even of the smallest sort, are invari- 
ably Miss, and referred to as young 
ladies ; yet they are for the most part 
drawn from the same social class as 
servants, as may be easily proved by 
enquiring casually as to the employ- 
ments of the sisters of the servants in 
their house. It results therefore that 
of the whole community the only people 
who are not /adies are servants. This 
is probably far more mortifying to 
them than we can fully realise. It is 
exactly because the class from which 
servants are drawn has only of late 


years attained to the name of /adies, 
that it is annoying to servants to find 
themselves excluded from this privilege 
by a hard and fast line of demarca- 
tion; and it is interesting and in- 
structive to note that this is actually 
the only clear dividing line of social 
class that is left among us in the 
present day. This feeling on the 
part of servants will appear no doubt 
ridiculous to some, but after all some 
of our own fancies and etiquettes are 
every whit as fanciful and as appa- 
rently meaningless. Nor is it at all 
incomprehensible why the prefix should 
be thought desirable, for the use of the 
name without any prefix has the effect 
of implying a social inferiority too 
pronounced for present-day feeling. 
And the mere fact of the prefix being 
habitually used will of itself induce an 
entirely different tone into the relations 
between employers and employed, and 
indirectly tend to greater considera- 
tion on the part of the former. 

The other factors that weigh most 
largely in causing a dislike to domestic 
service are the monotony of the work, 
and the want of stated hours and 
days which each individual can employ 
as she likes, and can be sure before- 
hand of being able to do so. That 
this last item constitutes a genuine 
grievance is now generally admitted, 
though so far no general action has 
been taken in any way to mitigate it. 

In view, therefore, of all these 
circumstances it seems clear that if 
people wish to continue employing 
servants, the first step is to discon- 
tinue employing them. This sounds 
paradoxical, but is nevertheless true. 
The word servant must be completely 
abolished with regard to women’s 
work in any private capacity, and in 
place of servants we must have house 
employées, whom we must invariably 
address as Miss Brown, Miss Jones, 
or whatever the person’s name may 


be. This in itself would probably be 
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sufficient to cause an alteration in 
most of the minor matters that at 
present help to add to the other 
things found objectionable by working 
women. For instance, no one would 
expect Miss Brown to wear a cap, as 
young ladies do not generally wear 
caps; and the obligatory wearing of 
caps is more deeply resented than 
most employers perhaps realise. As 
among the servants’ own class it is 
often dubbed the badye of the slavey, 
that it should be so resented is not 
surprising. Moreover, if grown up 
women dislike wearing the piece of 
muslin stuck on the top of their head 
that goes by the name of a cap, they 
have a perfect right to decide the 
point for themselves. This arrange- 
ment on the head in no way assists 
in laying a table, or cooking a dinner, 
or even in sweeping a room; indeed 
in the form which is insisted on by 
some employers for parlour-maids, 
with long weepers at the back hang- 
ing down far below the waist, it must 
be the very acme of discomfort. The 
only rule employers should lay down 
with regard to clothes, might be that 
when actually on duty black or dark- 
coloured dresses should be worn; this 
is in accordance with the rule made 
in shops, where it appears to be con- 
sidered unobjectionable. 

It is when we come to the hours 
of work that one sees the alteration 
will be more far-reaching in its effect 
on our daily life. At present the 
most difficult servants to find are 
cooks and kitchen-maids, and the 
least difficult are housemaids. It is 
therefore pretty clear that work which 
goes on all day and far into the 
evening is less attractive than that 
which is over tolerably early in the 
day, even though the former may be 
more highly paid. It seems from 
this likely that it will not be found 
possible to continue the system of 
having two dinners a day cooked in 


every house, (for, though one is called 
luncheon, this is what it practically 
amounts to,) and that one of them 
will have to be given up, and some- 
thing simpler substituted requiring 
less preparation; or that in towns 
one of these meals will have to be 
taken at a restaurant. The abolition 
of the elaborate meal known as late 
dinner, however terrible in anticipa- 
tion, might in the end prove a blessing 
in disguise, for eating a variety of 
dishes is in no way beneficial to health, 
far more sickness being traceable to 
eating too much than too little among 
those rich enough to keep servants at 
all. Moreover in the average middle- 
class household the daily struggle to 
provide sufficient dishes at once 
differing as far as may be from those 
eaten the day before, and at the same 
time costing as little as possible, is 
a never-ending trouble to the mistress 
of the house. Thus, though the ser- 
vant-difficulty is at present adding 
to the trouble of the housewife, it 
is possible that before long it may 
in some respects prove her liberator. 
There can be no doubt that some 
alteration in this direction will be 
inevitable, as no people who call 
themselves educated will ever consent 
to choose an occupation which entails 
spending their lives day after day in 
washing up dishes at a scullery-sink. 
And they are right; which of us 
would do this if we could possibly find 
any other employment ? 

It is difficult to enter into each 
point of how every detail in a new 
system would work. But the most 
feasible idea seems that each employée 
should be engaged for certain definite 
hours and work; and as it would 
doubtless not infrequently occur that 
extra things were required to be done, 
they would have to be paid for as 
extra (or over) time. However up- 
setting this may be to our present 
ideas, there seems really no sound 
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reason why those who wish certain 
things done for them in their houses 
by other people should have a power 
to demand work without payment 
which is neither thought of nor de- 
manded in any other profession. 
The feudal system is now completely 
dead, and this question of servants is 
its last lingering legacy. In by-gone 
times, in addition to the actual pay- 
ment, the employer afforded also a 
much needed protection, the value of 
which it would have been difficult 
to calculate ; and in return the em- 
ployed also gave time without any 
exact reckoning of money - value. 
Now all are equally protected by the 
law, and house-work must fall into the 
category of other trades, with a strict 
account of its value in money. For 
the same reason it would be desirable 
that the system of board-wages should 
be adopted wherever practicable. All 
payments in kind are objectionable, 
and lead to a clashing of interests 
that tend to cause friction and ill- 
feeling on both sides. 

There may be other alterations also. 
A large proportion of the work that 
goes on in houses at present is quite 
unnecessary, and only kept up from a 
sort of tradition. For example, most 
drawing-rooms are full of nick-nacks 
that are not merely useless but abso- 
lutely senseless. They are too confused 
and crowded to be even ornamental ; 
but for all that their dusting occupies 
somebody for a considerable time daily. 
Then there is the cleaning and polish- 
ing of unnecessary silver, for, except 
spoons and forks, nearly everything 
would be better and cleaner made of 
glass or earthenware, and these last 
can be effectually cleaned in less than 
a quarter of the time it takes to polish 
silver. It is well to keep distinctly 
in our minds, with reference to this 
subject, that the whole difficulty is 
incaleculably increased by the same 
feeling of equality, though in a dif- 
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ferent quarter, that has been referred 
to before, and which permeates all 
classes. Thus it happens that people 
with small incomes who keep perhaps 
two, or perhaps only one, servant, 
think it due to themselves to live in 
precisely the same manner as those 
who keep six or more. That is sup- 
posed to be the essential mark of 
gentility. The style of living which 
is suited to the last mentioned, how- 
ever, where the work is much sub- 
divided and therefore not incessant, 
is obviously unsuited to the smaller 
establishments. In them it admits 
of neither peace nor rest for the 
servants, as to live up to the standard 
required is a constant strain for them, 
until there is neither leisure, nor time 
to go out at all except on rare occa- 
sions. And no matter what changes 
are the ultimate outcome of the pre- 
sent difficulty, where only a small 
establishment can be afforded, a much 
simpler style of living will have to be 
adopted. <A display of metal under 
the name of plate, and elaborate 
meals with many dishes (which last 
cannot in the nature of things be 
really well cooked by those whose 
wages are not comparatively high) 
are in no way really conducive either 
to happiness or comfort, and their 
abandonment therefore need hardly 
be a matter for lamentation ; though 
of course they could be retained if 
people thought it worth their while 
to pay for the extra work. 

In these and other kindred ways 
much time could be saved, so that, 
while employers would not require a 
larger staff, it would be possible for 
the house employées (or assistants) to 
have nearly as much time to them- 
selves as shop-assistants now have. 
It would not be exactly the same 
hours, as they could not go off from 
mid-day on Saturdays till the Sunday 
evening. But in households where 
more than one employée was engaged 
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there would be little difficulty in 
arranging that they should have at 
least two afternoons a week to them- 
selves, and alternate Sundays from 
mid-day, so that it would come to 
nearly the same thing. This (except 
in imagination, as being something 
different to present custom,) would 
cause employers little real incon- 
venience; as not only does it con- 
stantly occur that all the members of 
the family are out in the afternoon, 
but owing to the growing custom of 
one day a week being set apart for 
the lady of the house to receive 
visitors, it is becoming more and more 
recognised that only very intimate 
friends are expected to call at other 
times. Providing afternoon-tea for 
the members of the family would 
hardly be beyond the power of the 
one employée whose turn it was to be 
in; indeed to judge by the present 
mania for providing this repast for 
themselves, as shown by ladies travel- 
ling in railways, even at the risk of 
setting themselves and their fellow- 
passengers on fire, there seems no 
particular reason why they should 
not go a step further and undertake 
it in their own homes, if it so hap- 
pened that they had only one regular 
employée. 

In towns the alteration presents 
little difficulty, and it is desirable to 
encourage non-resident employeés at 
once. There are some already in the 
shape of waitresses and charwomen ; 
but so soon as the thing became at 
all general a superior class of women 
would be certain to take to the 
occupation, as the work itself is not 
unpleasant, though many dread the 
chance of uncongenial companion- 
ship if resident. Many of the young 
women who now try to get work as 
teachers, for which they are often 
unfit, would prefer housework. It 
would be infinitely less exhausting to 
the nerves, a frequent cause of break- 
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down among those who teach, and 
most especially among those who are 
not quite up to the work. On the 
whole too house-work would be the 
better paid, as teachers are every- 
where in excess of the demand. 

Whatever happens, there must in 
the near future be a considerable 
change in our social habits. It is 
not a question of whether we are 
satisfied with things as they now are, 
or whether we wish for an alteration ; 
the hard fact stares us in the face 
that the means of continuing as we 
now are are wanting, and the only 
thing left to us is the consideration 
of what is possible to be done in the 
circumstances. 

Such changes as these would not 
affect entertaining on a large scale, 
as this is already, at all events in 
towns, much done by contract ; but 
small hospitalities will be affected, 
though not more so than they will 
be when we are left without servants 
and with no hope of supplying their 
place. The question of expense will 
also very soon become a serious matter. 
There is no cohesion among the pre- 
sent servants, but it cannot now be 
long before they discover, and especi- 
ally before cooks discover, that they 
can command almost any wages they 
like to ask. And indeed all round, 
as things are tending now, the dim- 
inution in the number of women 
willing to do house-work will cause 
wages to advance to such an extent 
that we shall have to pay from £35 
to £50 a year for any trained servant. 
It has already arrived at this in 
America and other countries, and the 
same cause will produce the same 
result here before long. 

Many who may happen to read 
this paper will say that they would 
not care to have servants in their 
house who considered themselves ladies 
and therefore the equals of their 
employer, that they would expect to 
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sit in the drawing-room, and so on. 
Nothing of the kind would follow. 
Shop-assistants do not expect the 
owner of the shop to invite them to 
(inner, nor do they treat the cus- 
tomers otherwise than with fitting 
deference ; even governesses, who 
owing to birth and education are 
sometimes, so to say, superior to their 
employers, do not as a rule sit with 
the family unless asked to do so. 
And house-employées would perfectly 
also understand the situation. 
Nothing could well be worse than 
our present position. We have to 
keep very unsatisfactory people in our 
houses, and are constrained to keep 
silence lest we be left without a 
substitute, which if it continued too 
long would result in the rest of the 
servants giving warning, and finally 
in our being left to shift for ourselves. 
All this is fast becoming unbearable. 
The great difficulty lies in the transi- 
tion ; but it is to be hoped that some 
of the offices for the employment of 
women, or the registries, will take 
the matter up. lt could only be done 
of course in houses where the estab- 
lishment was being for some reason 
re-organised, as it would be awkward 
for both employers and employed to 
begin the new order of things with 
the old order of servants. But though 
it would be a change, it would not 
be so drastic as employing Chinese or 
Indians, as has been suggested. To 
have one’s entire household suddenly 
composed of men (for the women of 
those countries do not take service 
except as nurses) would in truth be 
a complete revolution, to say nothing 
of the question of climate in the case 
of Indians. It seems unnecessary too, 
as there are plenty of English women 


who would like the work if the 
existing objections were removed ; for 
we must not lose sight of the fact 
that it is not the work that our 
present servants object to, so much 
as the restrictions and loss of social 
prestige. 

The removal of these objections 
should not be a matter of great 
difficulty, for after all we have only 
to consider what we should ourselves 
think tolerable if we had to turn to 
and earn our living ; to consider how 
much confinement in the basement of 
a house we should like, without a few 
hours every day for air and exercise, 
and how many times a week we should 
want to go out to meet our friends 
and relations, and generally to make 
existence pleasant. 

In the new order of things (that is 
coming surely whether we like it or 
not) we too shall be fully able to 
enjoy ourselves, but it will not be 
precisely in the same inconsiderate 
way as hitherto, for we have practi- 
cally succeeded in keeping a certain 
proportion of our country-women in 
a state of quasi-slavery. This power 
is row fast drawing to a close, and 
we shall have to consider their wants 
and wishes as well as our own. But 
we shall be none the worse for that, 
even if it results in our having to 
live in a simpler and less artificial 
manner. And if the knowledge is 
brought home to us that, though 
wealth gives a larger purchasing power, 
it does not justify its possessors in 
any interference with the privileges 
and happiness of their less wealthy 
fellow-citizens, the lesson will in every 
way be an advantage to the community. 


Martua Magsor, 
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THE POPLAR. 


Tue life of the slow, scented gale 
Dies on the sunny hill, 

The stream steals voiceless through the vale, 
The listening woods are still : 


The gold-green oaks that shade the land 
No movement make, or sound, 

The sycamores and cedars stand 
Mute in a dream profound. 


Of all the sylvan band alone, 
At its far trembling height, 

The poplar on its island-throne 
Is troubled with delight. 


A spirit stirs its leafy peak, 
As though it held in air 

Discourse with shapes unseen that speak 
Celestial tidings there. 


So souls that soar may feel, may see 
A freedom and a glow, 

Which bless not the grey apathy 
Creeping content below ; 


May catch the heightened moods that bring 
The thoughts that burn and shine ; 

May hear the stars of morning sing, 
And drink the winds divine. 
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OUR MATCH AT THE PARK. 


Tat our match at the Park did not 
become an annual fixture is a matter 
for which I disclaim all personal 
responsibility. Two people were, I 
consider, to blame,—Tommy Lowndes 
himself, and Tommy’s father’s coach- 
man’s confounded cousin. I never 
knew any respectable coachman who 
owned to a _ cousin before, and 
I wish that the Lowndes’s coach- 
man’s cousin had been smothered at 
his birth. 

But this is how the thing began. 
As Tommy Lowndes and I were coming 
home from the village cricket-ground 
after the last match of the season, we 
met the Major, strutting along the 
path and looking even more important 
and more full of business than usual. 
What the Major’s exact business in 
life had been since he left the Service, 
no one exactly seemed to know, but as 
he always spoke of himself as a very 
busy man, it was only polite to believe 
him. Theoretically, the Major was 
a very fine cricketer, and now and 
again would stroll down to our ground 
and tell us how things ought to be 
done; but, being evidently one of 
those instructors who consider that 
precept is better than example, he 
could never be persuaded to illustrate 
his lessons. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, boys,” he 
now exclaimed, “‘ you will have a chance 
of playing cricket on a really good 
wicket next year. The Park is let, 
and I am going to have a ground laid 
down there.” 

“Why, have you taken it yourself, 
Major ?” enquired Tommy. 

“Well, no, not exactly myself,” 
replied the Major, “but some con- 


nexions of mine,—that is, I may say, 
some very near relations of mine have 
taken it for seven years. Lord Emden, 
you know,—that is, not Lord Emden 
himself, precisely, as he is a minor, 
but his mother, Lady Emden, has 
taken it for him, and they are coming 
in next month.” 

“And what relations are they of 
yours?” asked Tommy, who always 
declared that the Major, if you took 
him at his own valuation, was in some 
way related to every member of the 
Peerage, and intimately acquainted, 
not only with our own Royal Family, 
but with every Crowned Head in 
Europe. 

** Well, let me see,” said the Major, 
“the late man’s father, and my great- 
aunt on my mother’s side married 
second-cousins, and so the boy’s father 
and myself were, were—eh—eh— ” 

“Twins,” suggested Tommy, as the 
Major hesitated. 

“ Well no, not twins exactly,” replied 
the Major, taking Tommy’s sugges- 
tion quite seriously, “ but something 
devilish near it, you know, cousins 
of course,—let me see, what cousins ? 
If his father— ” 

“ Was Jack’s son, what relation was 
Jack to John. There I’ve got it in 
one, Major. But I say,” continued 
Tommy, as the Major evidently mis- 
liking flippancy, frowned ominously, 
“what sort of a fellow is young 
Hopeful?” 

“Do you mean the present Viscount 
Emden?” and the Major enunciated 
the title with a gravity evidently 
intended to convey to the volatile 
Tommy’s mind a strong hint that 
“young Hopeful” was not exactly a 
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proper term to use in reference to a 
member of the aristocracy. 

“Yes, Emden, of course.” 

I could see that the Major was 
still more than half inclined to stand 
out for the title. He has more than 
once remarked to me when speaking 
of Tommy Lowndes : “ A very decent 
young fellow in his way, George, but 
singularly devoid of reverence.” How- 
ever, he graciously swallowed the 
objection, and gave us a brief sum- 
mary of the young nobleman’s career, 
which Tommy construed for my 
benefit as it went on. 

“Well the poor boy has not had 
many advantages.” 

“A bit of an ass,” put in Tommy. 

“He had to be taken away from 
Eton quite young— ” 

“Superannuated, you bet,” 
Tommy, “ or sacked.” 

“ And then he had a private tutor 
for three years— ” 

“Poor devil!” I really do not 
know whether this was meant to 
apply to the tutor or the pupil. 

“ And then he was to have gone to 
Oxford—” 

“ But got ploughed.” 

“But they changed their minds 
about it and so,—well, the fact of the 
matter is that he has lived alone with 
his mother ever since.” 

“ Born loafer,” pronounced Tommy 
decisively. 

“Well, anyhow he has not got to 
work for his livelihood like some 
people here,” and the Major accom- 
panied this remark with a look at 
Tommy evidently meant to imply 
that it was gross impertinence in 
a struggling stock-jobber to criticise 
the actions of people moving in 
higher circles. 

“More pity for him,” rejoined 
Tommy in no wise abashed. “ But 
I say, Major, didn’t you say he was 
at Eton a few years back? I wonder 
whether I knew him there. What 


said 
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did you say the creature’s name 
was?” 

“Viscount Emden,” repeated the 
Major. 

“Oh I know that, but he was not 
born Viscount Emden, was he? I 
suppose he had a father of a sort. 
What used his name to be?” 

“The family name is Ferrars,” 
enunciated the Major with much 
solemnity. 

“Got red hair and a round face? 
Name Dicky by any chance?” and 
now for the first time Tommy looked 
thoroughly interested. 

“Well, yes, hem, I believe Lord 
Emden’s baptismal name is Richard. 
And he has got,—well, yes,—auburn 
hair ; and yes, well perhaps the face 
is a trifle full.” The Major made 
each admission with obvious reluc- 
tance. 

“ Why, hanged if it isn’t little Pud- 
ding-Head!” shouted Tommy, burst- 
ing into a hearty fit of laughter. 
“At my dame’s, and my fag for a 
year, and might have been my fag 
for three years if the silly little 
scouter could ever have got out of 
fourth form. Not that the poor 
little devil didn’t try hard enough, 
but he had no more brains than a 
chimpanzee, couldn’t boil an egg to 
save his life or take a message like a 
Christian. Poor little Pudding-Head ! 
Fancy my coming across him again!” 
And Tommy went off into another 
fit of laughter. 

‘Oh, hush, hush!” exclaimed the 
Major, now seriously alarmed. “ You 
really must not talk about Lord 
Emden like that down here, Lowndes. 
Walls have ears and hedges, you 
know, and it would not do at all. 
Put away childish things, you know, 
or—” here the Major’s scriptural 
knowledge was at fault, and so pull- 
ing himself up short he went off on a 
new tack. “Look here, Lowndes, 
speaking as a man of the world,— 
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I’ve moved about a bit as you know, 
and have seen some service in my 
time—it does not do at all to rake 
up old school-stories, and—” 

“* And—rot!” interrupted Tommy 
with some show of temper. “ Look 
you here, Major, you’re an older man 
of the world than I am, I'll grant 
you, and you may have stuck fifty 
niggers or five hundred, but you 
really must excuse my saying that I 
am not exactly a born idiot. I shall 
not give young Emden away; he 
may be a very good fellow for all 
I know to the contrary; at any rate 
there is no harm in him, or used not 
to be. He could not help being 
thick, and I don’t suppose that he 
gave himself carroty hair; everyone 
cannot be an Adonis or a Ruskin. 
But you really must not expect me or 
anyone else to fall down and lick the 
creature’s boots because he happens 
to be a viscount, nor do I imagine 
that the world will come to an end 
if I do happen to call him Pudding- 
Head. If he is not pudding-headed 
any longer, so much the better for 
him. But now I have got to be 
at home for dinner, so come along, 
George. Good-evening, Major; I 
am glad someone has taken the Park 
at any rate, and I hope you'll have 
good luck with your ground, or your 
cousin’s ground.” 

In due course the Emdens arrived 
at the Park, and the laying out of a 
cricket-ground went on merrily dur- 
ing the winter months. Though 
Lady Emden herself was not a 
particularly formidable personage, 
I could see that the Major, notwith- 
standing his boasted relationship, 
stood in considerable awe of her. 
However, where there is a young 
man to be educated in the ways of 
the world, it is convenient to have 
ready-to-hand an old soldier, anxious 
to oblige and willing to magnify his 
own local importance by acting as 


bear-leader to the one and only real 
live lord resident in our part of 
the country. Nature, as Tommy 
Lowndes’s remarks had led me to 
expect, had not been kind to the 
Lord, as the villagers called him, so 
far as his personal appearance was 
concerned. A very large round face, 
liberally freckled and surmounted by 
a crop of bright red hair, momentarily 
threatened to overbalance the long 
body indifferently supported by a 
pair of scraggy legs. However, we 
must take people as we find them in 
this world, and though young Emden’s 
bodily presence was weak, he was 
a thoroughly good-natured and un- 
affected lad, rather inclined to resent 
the Major’s efforts to make him the 
lion of the neighbourhood. A remark 
made by ’Lijah Tomkins, which I 
chanced to overhear, on the first 
Sunday after the Emdens’ arrival, 
showed that our yokels were not so 
much impressed by this sudden ad- 
vent of aristocracy as they perhaps 
ought to have been. “Call him a 
lord,” quoth Elijah ; “why, he’s nobbut 
a girt plum-pudding on stilts.” 

In his office of bear-leader and 
instructor in field-sports our Major 
worked right gallantly, accepting even 
with fairly good grace, at the time, a 
tribute of five shots in the left gaiter 
when the young gentleman was being 
initiated in the mysteries of rabbit- 
shooting. In the evening, however, 
he thus unbosomed his soul to me. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, George,” 
he remarked; “I have seen seme 
service in my time and have been 
under a hot fire more than once in 
South Africa, but I would rather 
meet a Zulu impi on the war-path 
than get within range of that young 
cousin of mine with a scatter-gun. 
Only gaiters peppered!” for here I 
had ventured to remark that it might 
have been worse. “TI tell you that I 
If I had not 


was in peril of my life. 
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got behind a tree, the young beggar 
would have fairly smothered me.” 
And I noticed that this particular 
branch of education was thereafter 
entrusted to the keeper. 

By the end of February the cricket- 
ground had been laid and the heavy 
roller was hard at work and, as the 
days lengthened out, the Major con- 
descended to ask my advice on the 
matter of engaging a professional. 
But I am afraid that, like a good 
many other people who invite counsel, 
the worthy Major had previously 
made up his mind to a definite course 
of action, and came to me rather with 
the view of parading his own superior 
knowledge of the ways of the cricket- 
ing fraternity than with any intention 
of following my advice. For when 
I suggested a local man, one Tom 
Swain, he shook his head, pursed his 
lips, and assumed that air of impor- 
tance which always irritated Tommy 
Lowndes. 

“Won't do, George, won’t do at all. 
We must have something better than 
that. I don’t want to say anything 
against your protégé, mind; he may 
be a very excellent fellow and all 
that, but he is not class enough. 
Money is no object in this case, so 
we'll have a really first-rate man 
while we are about it. Of course I 
could coach the lad myself, if it was 
only coaching; but we must have a 
man who can bowl a bit, a first-class 
man who has just dropped out of 
cricket, but still keeps up his bowling. 
In fact, George, I don’t mind telling 
you that I have got the very man in 
my eye, and,—well,—in fact I have 
pretty well booked him. Now what 
should you say to old Billy Johnson?” 

I knew the man mentioned well 
enough by reputation, and was per- 
fectly aware that he had in his day 
been as good a bowler as any in 
England. But I ventured to remind 
the Major that there were some queer 
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stories afloat as to Johnson’s drinking 
capacities, and that his retirement 
from first-class cricket had been 
hastened by intemperate habits and 
insubordinate behaviour. I might 
just as well have talked to a lamp- 
post. 

“Come, come, my dear George,” 
said the Major with a most irritating 
air of superiority, “it’s no good 
raking up old stories. I have seen 
the man myself, had him down 
yesterday, and talked to him for an 
hour or more, and a more civil, will- 
ing, well-spoken fellow I never met in 
the whole course of my experience. 
It’s an odd thing, you know, that 
when any one of you young fellows 
think that you can do a thing pretty 
well yourself, you always want to 
crab a man who can do it a bit 
better ;” and with this parting shot 
the Major walked off, and at once 
wrote to offer the engagement to 
Billy Johnson. 

This redoubtable personage turned 
up about a fortnight later, and for 
the first month or so was on his best 
behaviour. 

I was much too busy myself to go 
and watch the practice in the Park, 
but, according to the Major, the 
progress made by young Emden was 
astounding. “And I'll tell you 
what, George,” he added, after a long 
panegyric on Emden’s batting powers, 
“that man Johnson is a very knowing 
fellow and a very shrewd judge of a 
cricketer. Why, he tells me that, if 
I will only take up the game again 
seriously, with these plain wickets 
and short boundaries, there is no 
reason why I should not be as useful 
a man on a county side as pretty well 
any amateur in the country,—as a 
bat only, of course—I have quite 
given up my bowling—but in the 
matter of style, you know, and sound 
defence, I—well, I am pretty well as 
good now as I ever was.” 
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“ Better, I should think,” struck 
in Tommy Lowndes, who just came 
up in time to overhear the last 
remark. 

“Hem, well perhaps not quite 
that,” said the Major, who generally 
accepted Tommy’s remarks with a 
certain amount of reserve, not to say 
suspicion. 

Having the good fortune to meet 
Billy Johnson in the street a few days 
later, and noticing that he had come 
from the direction of a public-house, 
I thought I might as well avail myself 
of the opportunity of hearing his 
views on the subject. For I fancied 
that the old problem in vino veritas 
might also hold good of beer, and I 
could see that the fellow was what 
our good folk call pleasantly drunk, 
—not exactly tipsy, that is to say, 
but in the communicative stage of 
beeriness. 

“ Well, Johnson, are you going to 
make a cricketer of Lord Emden?” 

“ Not me,” was the ready response, 
“nor no one else as I ever heard on 
neither. Might as well ask a man 
to teach an old wukkus [work-house] 
woman or a baby in arms to play 
cricket. He’s a very affable young 
gemmen, and a very good lord for all 
I knows, but he ain’t got no more 
cricket in him than an ’edge-sparrow.” 

“ And Major Owen?” 

“ Major Howen,” repeated Johnson, 
in high contempt, “why he’s wuss 
nor tother. Ever seed an old ’en 
a-scratching after a worm, Mister? 
Ah, ye have; well, then, that’s the 
Major; he goes on a-scratching and 
a-scratching after the ball and never 
gets his bat agin it, and puffs like 
a hadder all the time as he’s a- 
scratching.” 

Knowing that the Major, whose 
figure was of the pursy order, was apt 
to get a little thick in the wind, I 
could not help laughing at the de- 
scription. Johnson chimed in at 


first, and then it seemed suddenly 
to occur to him that perhaps he had 
said a little bit too much. “T say, 
Mister,” he pleaded, “you aren’t a 
going to let on to them as I told you. 
I’ve had my ups and downs, and now 
I’ve gotten a good place and I don’t 
want to lose it. They’re very tidy 
cricketers, both on ’em is, but you 
and me, we will have our joke, won’t 
us?” and after favouring me with 
two or three violent winks he lurched 
off down the street. 

I kept my own counsel and waited 
for the turn of the tide, and one 
afternoon the tide did turn with a 
vengeance. There had been a heavy 
shower of rain, and the redoubtable 
Billy thinking that it had set in for 
a wet day and that his services would 
not be required, had regaled himself 
royally at the public-house. Most 
unfortunately for him the weather 
cleared up, and the afternoon was 
brilliantly fine. I myself happened 
to be lunching with the Major on this 
particular day, and he pinned me 
down to promise that I would come 
and have a bit of practice at the 
Park, if the weather held up, later on 
in the afternoon. 

“T sha’n’t take a knock myself to- 
day, George,” he said. “I’ve got a 
little touch of lumbago; but I'll 
stand behind the net, and give you 
boys a few hints.” 

Johnson, who was sent for in a 
hurry, arrived on the ground in the 
quarrelsome stage of drunkenness, but 
he pitched the net and the stumps 
without any catastrophe and taking 
off his coat prepared to deliver the 
first ball. Emden, who looked any- 
thing but happy at having an addi- 
tional spectator of his prowess, adopted 
a crouching attitude, and made a 
feeble hit at a ball wide on the off- 
side, and Johnson at once fell foul of 
him. “ Ain’t you got such a thing 
as a cut about you,” he growled, “or 
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must you always think you're ’ay- 
making?” 

Poor Emden smiled feebly; the 
Major pricked up his ears but made 
no remark. “ Was that better?” en- 
quired the pupil as he managed to tip 
the next ball. 

“No,” answered the tutor, “it was 
ten times worse. [I'll tell you what 
it is, my covey ; you'll never make a 
cricketer, not if you lives to be as 
oldas Noah. Downright cruel I calls 
it for a man as has played county- 
cricket all his life to have to bowl to 
such a chap as you.” 

The Major now thought it time to 
interfere. “Johnson,” he said with 
great dignity, as he walked round the 
corner of the net, “his lordship, 
Viscount Emden, is not accustomed 
to be addressed like that.” 

For a moment Johnson, who had 
just recovered the ball, stared at him 
as if trying to collect his scattered 
senses. Then he suddenly launched 


off into the very choicest Billingsgate, 
consigning Emden, the Major, myself, 
and the village in general to a very 


warm region. “Larn him yourself, 
you old goat,” he concluded, and with 
that he threw the ball slap at the 
Major’s head, and walked off the 
ground putting on his coat as he 
went. 

Alas, poor Major, his face was a 
study! His own familiar friend, the 
civil-spoken and obliging Johnson, had 
lifted up his heel against him. Now 
for the first time in his life he con- 
fessed that he was wrong, and that 
very night came down to our house, 
and asked me to open negotiations 
with Tom Swain, whom I had origin- 
ally recommended ; and in a few days 
the practice at the Park reopened 
under more favourable auspices. 

Tom was less outspoken in his 
criticisms on his pupil’s progress than 
his predecessor. “It’s a hard nut to 
crack, sir,” was all that I could get 
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out of him. “But there,” and he 
added quite cheerfully, “ you know as 
well as I do, Master George, as there 
ain’t no royal road to cricket, but that 
Viscounties and Majors have to travel 
to it same as plain you and me.” 

Hitherto those chances of playing 
(I do not call net-practice playing) on 
a decent wicket, to which Tommy 
Lowndes and I had been looking for- 
ward, had not been vouchsafed unto 
us ; and one day in July Tommy, who 
was waxing impatient, fairly tackled 
the Major on the subject. ‘“ Well, 
Major,” said he, “when are we to 
have a match in the Park?” After 
a good deal of preliminary fencing the 
Major suggested that perhaps some 
time next season things would be 
sufficiently organised. 

“Organised! Next season! I 
never heard such rot in my life. A 
cricket-match isn’t exactly a campaign, 
is it, Major? You’ve got stumps and 
a ball and a ground, and you have 
practised young Pud—I mean Emden, 
for two months. What more do you 
want ?” 

“Two men won’t make an eleven, 
Lowndes.” 

“Well, you can have old Swain, 
and that makes three. But I thought 
the idea was that the old girl,—I 
mean Lady Emden—was going to have 
people down and get up a match or 
two. If the ground was only laid 
down for you two to practise on, it’s 
no great catch having a decent wicket 
in the place.” 

The Major, after a few more ex- 
cuses, said eventually that he would 
see about it, which Tommy construed 
as implying that a match would be 
fixed somewhere about the time of 
the Greek Kalends. 

But by good luck the Lowndes 
family dined at the Park one day 
that week, and Tommy boldly at- 
tacked her Ladyship on the subject, 
and by representing to her that a 
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match between the Park and the 
Village would establish Emden’s posi- 
tion among the villagers, he won her 
over to his side, and an imperial edict 
was issued to the effect that such a 
match should take place on the August 
Bank Holiday. The Major did not 
much approve of his flank having 
been thus turned, but having the 
wisdom to recognise the truth of the 
proverb, Needs must when somebody 
drives, set to work to organise his 
eleven. 

I noticed that, as the day ap- 
proached, he did not seem half so 
confident about Emden’s progress in 
the art of batting as he had been, 
nor did he talk in quite such glowing 
terms about his own performances. 
“You must not be hard upon the 
boy, George,” he remarked to me. 
“You see it is his first experience of 
anything of the kind, and he is sure 
to be a bit nervous at the start. So 
you must let him down easy, you 
know. His mother would be dread- 
fully mortified if he did not get a few 
runs, and,—well I think I'll send 
Swain to have a talk to you.” 

“Lor, Mr. George,” said the worthy 
Swain when he arrived, “this is what 
one would call a pretty set-out. Here’s 
the Major a-going on and a-saying as 
how the Lord he must get some runs 
whatever happens; and how you and 
me is a-going to manage it beats me 
holler.” 

“Haven’t you taught him any- 
thing, then?” 

“Not me, nor no one else ain’t 
a-going to teach him to bat, neither. 
I goes on, bowling and bowling and 
bowling, and he goes on ’itting and 
‘itting and ’itting, till we both sweats 
shocking. But, lor bless your life, 
Mr. George, we don’t seem to get no 
forrader. ‘Bat square, my Lord,’ 
says I time after time, but it ain’t 
not a mossel of good. The only thing 
as he have got, Mr. George, is a leg 
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it as I’ve taught’im He'll ’it one in 
six maybe if as how she comes off 
right ; but who’s a-going to chuck up 
leg-balls in a match till he do ‘it one?” 

Who, indeed? I knew one person 
on my side willing to try, and that 
was myself; but I misdoubted my 
capacity, for I felt that I was not 
exactly the sort of bowler to pitch 
every ball on a sixpence, or even on 
a cucumber-frame. Besides, even 
under the most favourable conditions, 
I could neither bow] at both ends, nor 
guarantee that the leg-hitter would 
always remain at the same end. To 
be sure, there was Tommy Lowndes ; 
he could bow] a bit and I knew that, 
if he did not transgress out of a sheer 
spirit of mischief, he could be relied 
upon to keep them on the leg-side. 
And then I thought of Abe Hollo- 
well, the most accurate bowler we 
had ; but I knew that, although a 
civil-spoken fellow enough, Abe was 
a thorough-paced Radical at heart, 
and might have conscientious objec- 
tions to “letting a lord down easy.” 

I went to call on Abe, and opened 
the subject as delicately as I could, 
expressing a hope that he would deal 
gently with the young man in con- 
sideration of Lady Emden’s feelings. 
“You see, Abe,” I urged, “her Lady- 
ship is giving us a bank-holiday treat, 
and it would be a pity that she should 
not enjoy the day herself.” 

I might as well have talked to a 
brick wall, so obdurate was the 
fellow, though civil withal. “ You 
ask me a fair thing, Mr. George,” he 
said, “and [ll do it in welcome. But 
I don’t hold wi’ they lords, and I tells 
you plain that if so be as a chap don’t 
keep his bat straight when Abe Hollo- 
well is a-bowling at him, down goes 
the timber, if it were an “Ighness let 
alone a lord. If so be as you wants 
the lad to hev a show, best let me 
stand down altogether, and then there 
won’t be no bones broke;” and I 
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thought it well thus to compound 
the matter. 

Even Tommy Lowndes did not 
tumble to the idea without strong 
protest. “Give it a name, old chap,” 
he said; “is it to be cricket or 
skittles ?” 

“Oh, cricket of course, except when 
Emden is in.” 

“And then skittles, I suppose. 
“ Well, I don’t like it a bit; and so 
I tell you plainly, but I'll do it for 
this once and never again; young 
Pudding-Head must take his chance 
another time. But I give you fair 
warning that I mean to make as many 
runs as I can, and to bowl for all 
I am worth at that confounded old 
impostor the Major.” 

But when it came to the point 
Tommy was found to be out of the 
question, having managed to sprain 
his wrist at lawn-tennis on the Satur- 
day evening. “You be blowed!” 
was his answer when on the Sunday 


afternoon I suggested that, as it was 
only his left wrist that was damaged, 


he could still bowl, and bat one- 
handed. “Do you think I’m going 
to stew in the field on a hot day on 
purpose to bowl half-volleys to leg 
for a young cow like that to hit?” 

“Well, where can I get a man at 
the last moment?” I pleaded. 

“ Oh, I'll manage that all right for 
you. Our coachman’s cousin is stay- 
ing with him, and he'll play like a 
shot. He is a very decent young 
fellow, though he is a bit hard of 
hearing, and a trifle obtuse; but 
after all he has got as many brains 
as young Pudding-Head, and won't 
want half-volleys to leg chucked up 
to him. And I'll tell you what I 
will do for you, George, my boy; 
I will run the local Press for you. 
I know there is a reporter coming, 
as I have just seen the Major. 
T'll talk to the fellow, and we’ll but- 
ter the boy a bit. I would much 
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sooner do that than bowl half-volleys 
to him.” 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion I found that the Major had got 
a very fair side together. There were 
five visitors staying at the Park, in- 
cluding three schoolboys, one of whom 
was in the Eton eleven, and Emden’s 
late tutor who had once been tried 
for Cambridge ; then there were two 
local men who could play a bit, and 
the side was completed by Emden, 
the Major, Swain, and a raw-boned 
footman. 

The Major won the toss, and hav- 
ing, for reasons best known to him- 
self, put us in, skilfully contrived that 
one of our side should be all the time 
fielding for him. “Very sorry, 
George,” he would say to me at 
intervals, “but just now there are 
really so many things to arrange; 
so just send somebody out for half 
an hour, that’s a good fellow;” and 
at the end of that half hour there 
were other things to arrange, and so 
forth. 

Meantime the Etonian captained 
the side, bowling slow at one end 
himself while Swain pegged away at 
the other. He had put Emden point, 
on the principle, I suppose, that if you 
have not got a real good point on 
a side, it matters little whether you 
have an indifferently bad or very bad 
fieldsman there. 


The noble host [said Taz Overton 
CHRONICLE] fielded with his accustomed 
brilliancy at point, stopping several smart 
cuts in sound style. [It ought, as a matter 
of fact, to have said smarting cuts, as 
he had taken two on his shins, and one 
in quite another part of his body, havin 
fled for his life, but failed to come o 
scatheless when ’Lijah Tomkins smacked 
a ghastly long-hop from the slow bowler 
on the off-side.] Everyone on the ground 
sympathised with the young nobleman 
when he was unfortunate enough to slip 
and fall down in the very act of securing 
a most brilliant catch. It is almost a 
pity that the laws of our English national 
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game should permit the offending bats- 
man to take ungenerous advantage of an 
obvious accident. But it has truly been 
said, the age of chivalry is past. 


What exactly happened was that 
the great ’Lijah, hitting blindly at a 
half-volley on the off side, made a 
tremendous teapot stroke, and Emden, 
seeing that he was expected to catch 
it, went on circling round and round 
while the ball was up in the air till 
he finally sat down hard from sheer 
giddiness, while the ball dropped a 
yard behind the back of his head. 
The “offending batsman” so far 
profited by the “obvious accident” 
that he made another forty runs 
before he retired for a_ hard-hit 
seventy, rather more than half our 
total score. 

At the conclusion of our innings 
we had a capital luncheon, provided 
from the big house, and as the Major 
felt bound, in lieu of fielding, to 
provide us with two or three 
speeches, it was almost half-past 
three before the game was resumed. 

I had hoped that the Major might 
go in first, but he preferred, as he 
put it, to reserve himself for an 
emergency. Runs did not come at 
a great pace, but I was rather 
nervous at having to go on to bowl 
with the telegraph-board showing one 
hundred for five wickets and the 
Etonian well set. However, as 
Emden was emerging from the tent 
and had to take the first ball of a 
fresh over, there was nothing for 
it but to oust "Lijah and take the 
ball. 

I must admit that, so far as polite- 
ness went, the Lord left nothing to 
be desired. He was affable to a 
degree, shaking hands with the 
wicket-keeper, point (my old friend 
Johnny Dawes, of course,) and short- 
slip. Then he took guard, assumed 
a crouching attitude and prepared to 
receive the first ball. I still look 
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back with a feeling of honest pride 
at my own bowling that day. For 
three consecutive overs did that fickle 
jade fortune elect that Emden should 
be the opposing batsman, and I really 
and truly did manage to bowl fifteen 
consecutive balls to leg. Fifteen 
times did his Lordship extend his 
left leg in the orthodox fashion and 
hit out manfully, and though he 
never once struck within a foot of 
the ball he puffed and _perspired 
profusely. He had a bit of running 
to do in the meanwhile on his 
partner’s account, and as the method 
he adopted consisted in putting his 
head down and charging like a 
bullock, he eventually collided with 
the Etonian who had to retire run 
out. “You are a great goat, Dicky!” 
was all that the much injured in- 
dividual said, and albeit this was a 
rather disrespectful way of speaking 
to a lord, it might have been some- 
thing worse. 

Now as Tim Reesby, our umpire, 
had thought fit to signify his dis- 
approval of my bowling by snorting 
loudly at the end of each over, which 
put me off a bit, and as Emden really 
looked as if he might have an 
apoplectic seizure at any moment, 
my evil genius at last suggested 
that I should take myself off. But 
who to put on? Not ’Lijah,—he 
was quite capable of bowling either 
lord or commoner in the “stummick ” 
(to use his own phraseology), rather 
a favourite habit of his; not the 
Curate, who was sure to be nervous 
and so might bowl straight; not 
Johnny Dawes, because he bowled 
very slow and straight lobs, which 
must have been fatal. I looked 
round in despair, and it was then 
that I caught the eye of Lowndes’s 
coachman’s cousin. 

“Do you bowl at all?” I asked 
him. He nodded. “Then will you 
go on at this end?” And I added 
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whispering in his ear, “ Not fast and 
on the leg side, you understand ;” 
and as he nodded twice and winked 
at me, I thought that he did grasp 
the position. And then, if the 
obtuse beast did not take a short 
run, and deliver at a most unholy 
pace a yorker which pitched slap on 
the end of the Lord’s toe! 

I once heard a man swear for five 
minutes straight on end under similar 
provocation, so that I account it to 
the Lord’s credit that he only uttered 
one loud yell as he dropped his bat 
and hopped about holding up the 
injured member. Finally he col- 
lapsed from sheer exhaustion and 
sat down in the middle of the 
pitch, nursing his foot and wearing 
a look of concentrated agony on his 
countenance. 

At this juncture his Lordship, who had 
given a sound exhibition of defensive 
cricket, received a severe blow on the 
foot in attempting to glide a fast ball 


to leg. The company were convulsed 
with horror. (THe OveRTON CHRONICLE.) 


There certainly was no lack of 
sympathy on our part, Johnny Dawes 
even going so far as to suggest that 
“perhaps his Lordship would like to 
take off his boot and show it to us,” 
his belief in the efficacy of “showing” 
as a cure being based on the fact that 
on one occasion Mrs. Dawes had de- 
rived much benefit from exhibiting 
a gathered foot to half of the parish 
in turns. Moreover sundry emis- 
saries arrived on the scene of action 
from the ladies’ tent, headed by the 
Major, who, having but an imperfect 
knowledge of the nature of the acci- 
dent, brought out a stiff glass of 
brandy and water. This the illus- 
trious sufferer declined, but it was 
not exactly wasted, ’Lijah annexing 
it on the ground that the sight of a 
“haccident allus made his innards 
feel queer.” The Major looked dubi- 
ous, but did not like to refuse, though 
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he seemed to think it unnecessary 
that ’Lijah should drain the glass. 

“T say, mate,” remarked that 
worthy to Johnny Dawes in an 
audible whisper, “don’t I wish as all 
they lords was centipedes and I had 
to bowl at them for a week together.” 

Her Ladyships own maid came 
next with a bottle of smelling-salts, 
and something to say about a litter, 
the effect of which was rather spoilt 
by the Etonian, who, having also 
come out to see what the matter 
was, remarked that they had better 
fetch a perambulator while they were 
about it. 

“T don’t think you can possibly go 
on with your innings, my dear boy,” 
suggested the Major scowling at the 
Etonian. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Emden 
doubtfully. 

“Which he ain’t got no innings to 
go on with,” struck in a new voice, 
the bowler’s ; “he’s out, leg afront.” 
“Right across the wicket his foot 
were,” added the umpire, to whom in 
the general confusion the bowler had 
apparently appealed. 

“Pretty sharp practice that, 
George,” exclaimed the Major vi- 
ciously, though I am perfectly satisfied 
that in his heart o hearts he was 
not a little relieved that the Lord’s 
discomfiture might now be easily 
ascribed to an umpire’s incompetence. 
“Come along, my dear boy, let me 
give you an arm.” 


“Never was the truth of the French 
proverb noblesse oblige more aptly vindi- 
cated. His Lordship, gallantly insisting 
upon conforming with the strict letter of 
the law, and refusing to continue his 
interrupted innings, limped painfully off 
the ground, a willing victim of an um- 
pire’s gross ignorance or obvious par- 
tiality. The bowler, we had occasion to 
notice, had the grace to feel thoroughly 
ashamed of his own share in this ini- 
quitous transaction. 


(THE OVERTON 
CHRONICLE.) 
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For by dint of shouting in his ear, 
I had with some difficulty convinced 
Lowndes’s coachman’s cousin of the 
heinous nature of his conduct. To 
give the devil his due I found that my 
friend was only very obtuse and very 
hard of hearing rather than ill-natured. 
“Why, I thought,” he said scratching 
his head vigorously, “as I were to 
bow] fast at his leg. Anyways I seed 
you a-firing at it.” 

“Go and tell his Lordship that it 
was all a mistake,” I urged. 

But I cannot say that his mode 
of explanation tended to improve 
matters. “It were a magnificent 
ball, my Lord,” he kept vociferating 
as he pursued the retreating Emden ; 
“it were no disgrace to any man in 
England to get out toa ball like that.” 

“Yes, a very good ball, I think,” 
replied the victim. 

“Tt were a magnificent ball, my 
Lord. It curled a lot.” 


“Tt hurt a lot,” mildly suggested 


Emden. 

“That were the spin, my Lord; 
every ball ’as spins.” 

“Oh, do hold your tongue, sir, 
please,” interrupted the Major. “ Lord 
Emden is in great pain.” 

Lowndes’s coachman’s cousin 
scratched his head and for the mo- 
ment looked unhappy. He would 
like to have explained more about 
the spin, but at this moment Lady 
Emden came out of the tent to meet 
the procession. “ What do you want, 
man ?” she said crossly. 

He brightened up at once. “TIT 
were just a-telling his Lordship,” he 
began. 

“Who are you and what do you 
want ?” repeated her Ladyship. 

“Please, my lady, I am Mr. 
Lowndes’s coachman’s cousin, as_ is 
staying with him, and I—” 

“Then you don’t belong to the 


village, and I don’t quite see why you 
are in my grounds at all; but I will 
talk to Major Owen about that. If 
Mr. Lowndes’s coachman is really 
your cousin, go at once to him and 
ask him to bring his carriage, which I 
see there, to take Lord Emden to the 
house ; I am sure Mr. Lowndes won’t 
mind.” 

The match only lasted for a few 
minutes after the unprincipled bowler’s 
return. Being now allowed to work 
his wicked will, he soon got two more 
wickets, and as the Major was unfortu- 
nately an absentee the innings came 
to an abrupt conclusion. 


Thus, owing to the unwarrantable 
introduction of a stranger (whom we 
have strong reasons to suspect of being 
a professional cricketer) into what was 
evidently intended to be a friendly en- 
counter, a lamentable accident occurred, 
and the village was enabled by unworthy 
means to claim an unexpected victory, 
if that can indeed be called a victory at 
all when one valuable member of a side 
is disabled, and another so infinitely 
disgusted with the whole proceedings 
that he declined to wield the willow. 
Alas that our local cricket should have 
fallen to so low an ebb! (THE OVERTON 
CHRONICLE.) 


“What the devil made you put all 
that rot in, Tommy?” I asked angrily 
when on the following Saturday I 
read this concluding paragraph. “The 
rest was bad enough, but that is a bit 
too strong.” 

“T had nothing whatever to do 
with it,” was the answer. “ Either the 
Major got at the beggar later on, or 
he was riled because when the match 
ended in a fizzle they carted all the 
liquor back to the house.” 

From the tone which the Major 
thought fit to adopt to me when I 
mentioned the subject of the match, I 
think that Tommy’s first suggestion 
was probably correct. 
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THERE was a marked division of 
opinion as to the meaning of Mr. 
Kruger’s speech. This was in 1886 
when the diggers at Ferreira’s camp 
had invited the Boer President to 
dine with them. The camp at that 
time contained only a few hundred 
inhabitants, men who wore slouched 
hats and went about mostly in their 
shirt-sleeves. They lived in  out- 
spanned waggons and in tents, and in 
a queer assemblage of tin huts, stores, 
and canvas houses, interspersed with 
a few hastily-built brick dwellings ; 
for it was only lately that the camp 
had sprung into being on the bleak 
treeless veld. 

The division of opinion about Mr. 
Kruger’s speech was this: on the 
one side it was asserted that his 
declarations of favouritism towards 
his old burghers (as he affectionately 
styled them), his instructions to them 
to maintain order, and to report to 
him the doings of the new comers, who 
were then flocking into the country 
on a quest for gold, amounted to an 
insult to the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Ferreira’s camp. The other 
side denied this. There was no need, 
they said, for the new comers to feel 
themselves insulted. Conscious of 
their own good intentions as law- 
abiding gold-seekers, they could live 
amicably with Mr. Kruger’s old and 
trusty burghers. It would be for the 
new comers, in fact, to assist the 
older inhabitants in the maintenance 
of law and order, and in the duty of 
reporting to the patriarchal, and 
always accessible, President the needs 
of the new mining communities of 
the Transvaal. 


With easy tact and adroitness, then 
and there, Mr. Rhodes took this cue in 
a brisk ten minutes’ speech. It was his 
first visit to Ferreira’s camp, even as 
it was Mr. Kruger’s first visit to these 
new subjects of his South African 
Republic. Mr. Rhodes spoke effec- 
tively of the misunderstandings likely 
to arise in these cases, and of the 
natural manner in which these mis- 
understandings can be made to yield 
to good fellowship and mutual help 
and kindliness. It is the sort of thing, 
he said, which occurs in a public 
school when a new boy arrives. The 


new boy has gradually to make good 
his footing ; he has gradually to over- 


come the aloofness with which the 
older boys at first regard him. If he 
be of the right stuff, so that he learns 
to acquit himself with credit in the 
playing-fields and in the work of the 
school, the older boys will in due 
time make him one of themselves, 
Thus it happens that, although he is 
looked upon, at first, as a useless unit 
in the body politic of school-life, it is 
always possible that this despised new 
boy may speedily become one of the 
brightest and most honoured members 
of the school. As it is in school, so 
it is in the universities ; and so it is 
in after life when the boy reaches 
man’s estate. 

Judged in the light of subsequent 
history, this homily on what after- 
wards became the Uitlander con- 
troversy was, unfortunately, quite 
above the heads of Mr. Kruger and 
his old burghers. Well would it have 
been for him and for them, had he 
and they been gifted with sufficient 
openness of mind and political acumen 
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to be able to understand this simple 
illustration of the new boy. But 
this Uitlander question has long since 
become such a weariness of the flesh 
that it isa relief to turn from it, and its 
still unended contests of asseverations 
and denials, to the happier region of 
undeniable fact in the matter of the 
gold which exists in the Transvaal. 

In 1886 it would have fairly stag- 
gered any expert in the production 
of gold to have been told that in 
the Witwatersrand, where Ferreira’s 
Camp then was and Johannesburg 
now is, there awaited the miner an 
accumulation of the precious metal 
which would be four times the amount 
of all that has been obtained from the 
Australian goldfields. It is only 
within the last five years, though, 
that this astounding fact has been 
proved. The proof of it has been 
a long and expensive process, which 
only received its crowning touch when 
one of the costly bore-holes reached 
a depth of thirty-two hundred feet. 
Then it became a matter of direct 
calculation that when the deep levels 
of the existing mines were worked 
there would be a total yield to the 
value of seven hundred millions of 
pounds sterling; and it has been 
further calculated that when the 
Randt is fully worked, by additional 
mines yet to be sunk, the total yield 
may probably reach thirteen hundred 
millions of pounds sterling. 

When we proceed to compare this 
with the outputs of gold from Cali- 
fornia and Australia, what naturally 
comes uppermost in our minds is that 
those countries were, each of them, 
the richest yet known in their day, 
as the wealth which they produced 
was absolutely unprecedented in the 
world’s history. Yet, with all their 
riches, the widely spread goldfields of 
those two countries did not contain 
as much as one half the gold which 
is estimated to exist in the one belt 


of Witwatersrand. It is five times 
the value of the Californian output, 
and it is four times, as has been 
already stated, that of Australia ; and 
consequently it is much more than 
double the yield of California and 
Australia together. 

Although the output of gold was 
payable from the very beginning, 
which was in 1887, there was a con- 
siderable want of faith, during the 
first few years, in the future of Wit- 
watersrand. Much of the ground 
was kept idle at first for want of 
money wherewith to mine it. Sundry 
experienced gold-diggers from Aus- 
tralia and California expressed 
opinions that the auriferous ore would 
soon fail, or become barren of gold. 
Many capitalists who visited the fields 
were afraid to invest money there. 
This half-heartedness prevailed for 
some years, as was natural enough, 
seeing that proving the deeper levels 
of any ore is always a matter of much 
time, and of hazarding large sums of 
money. But at last the value of the 
reef, as it is called, became thoroughly 
established. Only a few miles of it 
were found by the earlier, discoverers ; 
it has now been traced for twenty- 
nine miles, and some of the most 
competent geologists are of opinion 
that it may probably extend for fifty. 
At any rate, all of it that exists will 
certainly be discovered, bit by bit, as 
the mines at either end continue to 
drive their tunnels along its course. 

The gold is so finely scattered 
throughout the ore that in order to 
obtain a cubic inch of the precious 
metal no less than half a million 
cubic inches of solid rock have to be 
crushed and pounded up and ground 
into fine sand. The machinery for 
such work is of course very powerful, 
though it is only one portion of the 
various costly appliances which are 
in operation at Witwatersrand. The 
mines and their shafts, tunnels, 
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stopes, and hauling-gear, the trams 
and lifts, the batteries and reduction- 
processes, all have their machinery 
and equipments. Huge steam-engines 
are there in hundreds, and they are 
of the very best and most modern 
types, and the most perfect finish. 
In fact there is to be seen, along 
those twenty-nine miles of reef, some 
of the finest engineering in the world, 
and some of the ablest management 
that ever controlled a gigantic in- 
dustry. It is all at high pressure, 
and no pains are spared to carry out 
all the intricate operations of mining, 
crushing, and ore-reduction, with the 
utmost efliciency. 

Many hard things have been said 
of the Uitlanders. Their grievances 
have been sneered at, and their efforts 
to amend their political status have 
been derided. It is said of them 
that they are a dubious lot of adven- 
turers, unworthy of the sympathy for 
which they have been so persistently 
clamouring for some years past. 
Well, there are Uitlanders and Uit- 
landers. In an industrial army, as 
in an army in the field, there are 
camp-followers of all shades, down to 
the most disreputable. So, even 
though the bad characters on the 
Randt may be unfortunately numer- 
ous, it is to be borne in mind that 
they have nothing to do with the 
actual management and working of 
the mines. For the gold-industry 
itself is on the solid basis of the most 
skilful and upright management, the 
most conscientious hard work, and 
the most clever engineering that can 
possibly be achieved. And the un- 
savoury reputation of the adventurers 
in Johannesburg should not blind us 
to all the skill, energy, and thorough- 
ness that have been so arduously 
engaged in extracting the initial in- 
stalments of this colossal wealth from 
what used to be merely a bleak stretch 
of neglected grass-country. Up to 
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the time of the war the value of the 
gold which had been produced was 
not much more than eighty millions 
of pounds sterling ; so there remains 
to be extracted from this belt, in all 
probability, gold which will amount 
to upwards of twelve hundred millions 
of pounds sterling in value. 

This brings us face to face with 
some curious anomalies and apparent 
contradictions in the economic pro- 
blems of the Transvaal, and in any 
forecasts which may be made regard- 
ing the population about to be at- 
tracted there. The vast crowds of 
gold-seekers who have left their en- 
during mark in the cities of San 
Francisco and Melbourne, and in the 
populous Californian and Australian 
hinterlands, well besprinkled with 
thriving towns and industrial com- 
munities, have not had anything like 
their proportionate analogues in the 
wealthier gold-belt of the Witwaters- 
rand. More than that, the prob- 
ability is that although the total 
gold-production may be fourfold that 
of Australia, or five times that of 
California, it will be wrought by far 
fewer workers than those hordes of 
gold diggers from whom Messrs. Bret 
Harte and Boldrewood have drawn 
their galleries of characters. 

The reasons for this are simple 
enough. The auriferous deposits of 
California and Australia were easily 
workable, in their earlier stages, by 
unskilled labour. In many a district 
in those countries there was what is 
called a poor man’s diggings. By 
sundry primitive methods of sluicing, 
requiring only a trifling initial outlay, 
gold was directly obtainable from 
auriferous gravels and soils; nuggets, 
too, were plentiful. Thus there were 
fortunes awaiting the more lucky 
diggers in thousands of instances ; 
and, at the worst, there were easy 
means of livelihood for tens of thou- 
sands of unskilled labourers from the 
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very day they set foot in the diggings. 
In a poor man’s diggings the tide of 
immigration flows rapidly and largely. 
Wealth comes, as it were, by magic. 
The whole country-side becomes peo- 
pled and cultivated by leaps and 
bounds. Cities like San Francisco 
and Melbourne spring up out of bleak 
sheep-runs, or bush, or prairie-land. 

Not so, however, has it been, or 
can it be, in the country around 
Johannesburg. Such a thing as a 
poor man’s diggings is quite unknown 
there. The capitalist has to be at 
hand, or the prospector’s discoveries 
will be in vain. The engineer has to 
design the laying out of works which 
need a heavy expenditure of money. 
The mine has to be made by the sink- 
ing of shafts, the erection of hauling- 
gear, the driving of tunnels, and the 
stopeing-out of the ore. The hauling- 
gear for deep mining is necessarily on 
a large scale, and has to be worked 
by steam-power. In the underground 
excavations rock-drills are used, driven 
by compressed air, and for this also 
steam-power has to be provided. 
Tramways are needed all through the 
mine, and the ore has to be brought 
to the battery to be crushed. 

In each of the larger batteries on 
Witwatersrand no less than nine 
hundred tons of rock are pounded 
up daily. Night and day, inces- 
santly, there are two hundred stamps 
pounding away in this one battery. 
As each stamp weighs half a ton, 
the weight of the two hundred is 
exactly a hundred tons; and as 
they are all thundering away at the 
same time the noise they make is 
deafening and the solid earth seems 
to shake under your feet. The 
sound of this machinery can be heard 
plainly at a distance of seven or eight 
miles. The battery-house is an enor- 
mous corrugated iron structure, with 
massive timber framing. The waggon 
loads of ore are tipped from tramways 
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against great screens, and the larger 
rocks are put through the jaws of 
gigantic stone-crushers. There are 
shoots and automatic feeders admit- 
ting the lumps of rock to the mortar- 
boxes. In these strong iron chambers 
there are anvils, or dies, on which the 
great half-ton stamps pound away 
incessantly, reducing the rock to 
powder. Each stamp will crush four 
and a half tons in the twenty-four 
hours. There is a carefully regulated 
flow of water, carrying away the fine 
sand to which the rock has been 
reduced, and spreading it over wide 
surfaces of quicksilver amalgam, to 
which most of the gold adheres. At 
the end of nearly four weeks of con- 
tinuous work the stamps are stopped. 
The amalgam is then scraped off the 
plates and put in retorts, for the 
separation of the quicksilver from the 
gold. The sand which has _ been 
washed over the plates is made to 
yield a further supply of gold by 
cyanide treatment, and by other pro- 
cesses of gold-extraction. As it is at 
the end of each calendar month that 
the gold is separated and collected, 
the custom is universal of declaring 
the output of gold month by month ; 
and this system is made compulsory 
by Government regulations. 

In the building up of all these 
successful undertakings on Witwaters- 
rand there has been a happy com- 
bination of enterprise and vigilance, 
of consummate technical skill with 
untiring energy and resourcefulness. 
What manner of men, then, are they 
whose millions of hard cash have been 
so boldly ventured here? And what 
manner of men are they who have 
contrived and organised all these 
engineering achievements ? 

The millions of hard cash have 
been contributed from various parts 
of the world, for the shareholders of 
the many mines of the Randt are of 
many nationalities. There are share- 
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holders in Germany, France, Holland, 
America, and Great Britain; and 
there are the Dutch and English 
shareholders of the Cape Colony and 
Natal, of the Orange State and the 
Transvaal. The example was set in 
1886 by capitalists whose experience 
of the older South African gold-fields 
of Lydenberg and Barberton, and of 
the Kimberley diamond-fields, encour- 
aged them to make a beginning here. 
Then came Americans and Australians, 
trained in mining-ventures in their 
own countries. Soon it became 
known that capitalists, engineers, 
and managers, of trustworthiness and 
ability, were taking in hand this new 
industry ; and then the necessary 
capital poured in from England and 
the Continent, and from America and 
our Colonies. Many of the mining- 
engineers, battery -managers, and 
skilled artisans are from America. 
Much of the machinery, too, comes 
from there, though most of it is from 


England, and some from Germany. 
Among the consulting-engineers are 


men of very high standing. The 
retaining fees of one of them amount 
to a fixed income of £12,000 a year, 
and his independent practice brings 
him in very handsome fees besides. 
The directors of many of the com- 
panies live at Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria. If you ask what manner of 
men they are, the most pertinent 
answer is that their works speak for 
them. As has been already said, 
the gold-industry here is all on 
the solid basis of able and upright 
management, and conscientious hard 
work, 

But with all their ability and 
thoroughness the organisers and 
workers of this great industry found 
one thing too difficult for accomplish- 
ment. They could not succeed in 
persuading the dull fanatic who ruled 
the land that it was to his own true 
interests to meet half way the (in 
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Mr. Rhodes’s simple phrase) new boy. 
Had Mr. Kruger been a moderately 
reasonable man, he and his officials 
assuredly would have taken counsel 
together to make these new wealth- 
bringing forces an element of strength 
to his government. If he had but 
known, in his day, the things that 
belonged to his own peace and pros- 
perity, he would have had a golden 
time. For there was every willing- 
ness on the Uitlander side to support 
his authority, and to suggest to him, 
from time to time, the best means 
whereby to weld together the new 
forces with the old in one progres- 
sive liberty-loving State, with no 
thought of the much-dreaded Im- 
perial factor. 

In the changing from the old order 
to the new there were naturally many 
problems to be dealt with: problems 
of taxation and mining-regulations ; 
of customs-duties and of high finance ; 
of sanitation and municipal govern- 
ment ; of railways and public works ; 
of police and education; and of a 
thousand and one necessities of civi- 
lisation which were foreign to the 
experiences of the ignorant Boers. 
To the organising and resourceful 
minds of the leading Uitlanders, on 
the other hand, the necessary reforms 
and new departures were all of a 
plain and easy nature. In a most 
ungrudging spirit the best and sound- 
est advice was respectfully tendered, 
over and over again, to the stubborn 
Boer President. Humble petitions 
were presented to him, year after 
year, beseeching him to adopt other 
measures than those which he and 
his legislature were stupidly and mis- 
chievously enacting. By a curious 
inversion of thought, Mr. Kruger and 
his officials imagined that whatever 
crippled the Uitlanders’ enterprises 
must needs benefit the Transvaal 
treasury, and redound to the greater 
dignity of the Boers. Thus, to their 
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own hurt, the Krugerites were con- 
tinually devising bad laws and taxes, 
and granting foolish monopolies. 

To those English readers who have 
not been in South Africa the contro- 
versies between Uitlanders and Boers 
must seem hopelessly unintelligible. 
There is one consideration, though, 
which should strongly tend to pre- 
vent any pro-Boerism in the minds 
of those who honestly desire to 
understand the rights and wrongs of 
this long-standing quarrel; and that 
consideration is an impartial criticism 
of Sir Alfred Milner’s qualifications 
as an arbiter in this matter. It is 
well known that Sir Alfred’s first 
care was to arrive at an under- 
standing of the political aspirations 
of the Dutch people throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
There was much that he sympa- 
thised with in the sturdy patriotism 
of the Africander Bond, and of the 
two Republics of the Orange State 
and the Transvaal. It is absolutely 
certain that, with all his openness 
of mind, there was no prejudging, 
on his part, of the points at issue. 
Every care was taken by him to be 
strictly impartial in his sympathies. 
If right and justice had been on 
the side of the Krugerites, theirs 
would have been the cause for him 
to espouse instead of that of the 
Uitlanders. The easier course for 
him to take would have been to 
tread warily in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, Lord Rosmead, and con- 
tent himself with the comforting 
belief that the Uitlanders’ griev- 
ances gave no grounds for any 
remonstrances from him to the 
Transvaal Government. The thanks 
of humanity are due to him for 
not taking this easier course, but 
manfully living laborious days in 
carefully ascertaining the real mean- 
ing of the strained relations which 
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he found existing between these high 
contending factions. 

It is for the enduring happiness 
of the Boers themselves, no less than 
for the welfare of the Uitlanders, 
that Krugerism should bring about its 
own collapse, and be for ever ended. 
What gain could it be to the deluded 
followers of the crafty President to 
fatten him, his concessionaires, and 
Hollander oflfice-seekers, on the spoils 
of official peculations, and unjust taxes 
and monopolies? What profit could 
it be to the simple Boer farmers to 
be hypnotised by Mr. Kruger’s arts 
into supporting an administration of 
bribery, corruption, intolerance, mis- 
management, and misgovernment? Or 
what advantage could there be for the 
people at large in all this cynical dis- 
regard for the rights of their fellow- 
colonists who had built up for them the 
financial prosperity of their country ? 

All these threats of an undying 
enmity between Dutch and English 
will assuredly come to nothing. 
When once the Boers have been 
really awakened to all the harm 
which has been wrought to them by 
Krugerism, and to the honesty and 
fairness of the new order of things, 
the two races will work well to- 
gether. It will be a grand depar- 
ture in the Transvaal to have a 
government which will admit all its 
subjects, without prejudice of race, 
to their rightful share in framing 
and administering the laws of the 
land they live in. It will be a 
parallel to Abraham Lincoln’s fore- 
cast of the unity he sought to es- 
tablish when he said: “This nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
that shall not perish from the earth.” 

8S. C. Norris, J.P. 


(Late Mining Commissioner 
in Rhodesia.) 





ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CoLonet Gex, refreshing exhausted 
nature with brandy and soda-water 
in the now deserted supper-room, 
arrested the glass half-way to his 
lips and stared. 

“Smith!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought you had gone half an hour 
ago! Delighted to see you back 
though ; what is it, eh? Made up 
your mind to be sociable and stop 
the night? Gad, that’s right!” 

“Rather to go for good,” replied 
Anthony with his grave unresponsive 
manner somewhat intensified. 

“Go!” echoed the Colonel, ad- 


justing his eyeglass to assist compre- 


hension. 

“Yes; and, with your kind per- 
mission, to-night.” 

“ But—what the devil !” 

“ My designs are in no degree dia- 
bolical,” said Anthony rather shortly. 
“ They are, as you may guess, entirely 
beyond my control when they neces- 
sitate so sudden a departure, and a 
consequent inconvenience to yourself, 
whom I would not so requite for 
many acts of liberality if it were 
avoidable. I must beg your permis- 
sion to relinquish my post at once, 
Colonel Gex.” 

“T’m damned if I can understand 
it!” said the Colonel, evidently much 
perturbed. He helped himself gener- 
ously to another supply of the bever- 
age whose absorption his secretary 
had interrupted, with the result of 
muddling his intellects more than 
ever. “ Have you any complaint to 
make, of me or of anybody else in my 
household?” he asked. “If so, speak 


out, my dear sir, and by gad I'll 
rectify it! I would not have your 
devotion to my interests repaid by 
any act of impertinence, for a 
thousand pound.” 

** Everyone here has been considera- 
tion itself, Colonel Gex, far more so 
than I deserve. It is simply that 
I am not a free agent and must 
abandon my charge at the command 
of—of—influences I am unable to 
combat.” 

“Such a devilish rum hour of the 
night to break tidings like this!” 
protested the Colonel peevishly. 

“Tt is impossible for me to remain, 
I assure you. I grieve sincerely to 
have to say it, and I repeat that my 
decision has not been actuated by 
anything you have said or done. I 
can only ask you to let me go, 
and not force upon me the painful 
necessity of taking my leave sum- 
marily.” 

“The deuce!” said Colonel Gex. 
“My first intention is, and always 
has been, to study your comfort 
in every way; but you will admit 
this move is confoundedly abrupt and 
unintelligible.” 

“Tt is,” said Anthony. “I feel 
that very keenly, and also that more 
circumstantial apologies are your due 
than it is in my power to make. 
The most important thing, after all, 
is the business which I leave in 
your hands. You will find that all 
is going smoothly; but I will write 
to you to-morrow upon one or two 
matters which may not be quite 
clear, and shall of course be ready 
to answer questions on anything that 
may still need elucidation. If you 
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like, we can run rapidly through the 
most important now.” 

Colonel Gex, still completely as- 
tounded and disturbed, declined the 
proposition. In accordance with his 
customary blindness to essentials, the 
difficulties attendant on taking over 
himself, or explaining to a new secre- 
tary, details which he had so long 
resigned to Anthony’s sole care, never 
occurred to his prescience ; instead 
he confused himself in a tangle of 
utterly trivial questions. Where was 
Anthony going—had he any career 
more congenial in prospect—why had 
he not danced to-night—had someone 
offended him—did Gilstrapp know of 
his decision—zould not he at least 
stay the night—had he said good-bye 
to the girls? 

“T will not disturb them,” said 
Anthony, seizing upon the last ques- 
tion as the Colonel paused for breath, 
—and more refreshment; ‘“‘ Miss Bud 
was overcome by fatigue and the heat 
of the room. She had a slight 
fainting-fit in the study, where I 
accidentally discovered her resting. 
I summoned Miss Gex, who is seeing 
her to bed. I will ask you to make 
my excuses to them.” 

“T am accustomed to unfilial con- 
duct and an entire absence of respect 
from my children,” said Colonel Gex ; 
“but that Bud should have taken 
upon herself to be ill on a night like 
this, and thus complicate my mis- 
fortunes, surpasses the worst I have 
yet experienced. Bud has never been 
out of sorts yet; what does she mean 
by it? The whole business,” said the 
Colonel, who, between the effects of 
a shock which appeared to affect his 
equanimity rather disproportionately, 
and the means he took, after more 
drinking than dancing during the 
evening, to mitigate its rigour, 
hovered on the brink of mental coma, 
—the whole business is a concatena- 
tion of perplexities which no man 


ought to be called upon to bear, 
confound it !” 

The iron gate clanged harshly be- 
hind Anthony as he passed into the 
road,—for the last time. Once more 
he was an outcast and a vagabond, 
an unwilling struggler with destiny 
like many others the rankling sting of 
whose lot lies in the knowledge that 
they must always fight and always 
lose. It was very cold ; but his eyes 
burned, and he held out his hands to 
the cutting wind that it might cool 
them, opened his coat for the gusts 
to penetrate his thin evening-dress 
and search his heart,—as if any 
element could dissipate what it held 
while he lived ! 

It was dark, pitch dark, as he 
passed beneath the arch to his home ; 
he could only hear the river whisper- 
ing over the muddy shallows under 
the edge of the wharf. 

The door stood a little way open, 
and as he entered he struck his leg 
against some article of furniture. He 
could not see, for the curtains were 
close drawn over the little window 
and there was no spark of fire in the 
grate ; but as he felt about he became 
conscious of a pervading confusion. 
The table was out of its place and 
a chair was overturned ; some broken 
glass crackled under his feet; there 
was a strong smell of spirits ; the fire 
had long gone out. What did it all 
mean? There was no living being in 
the room, and no sound. 

He opened the door of Agatha’s 
bed-room. The window was larger 
here, and curtainless. Listening, 
almost afraid for the minute to move 
lest he should tread, listening, 
a low breathing drew his strain- 
ing gaze. What was that? Was it 
fancy, or did he really see a pair of 
eyes fixed upon him in the darkness? 
He felt for the moment unmanned ; 
for nothing that earth could give him 
would he have moved through the 
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blackness towards those eyes and 
stretch out his hands to touch—what ? 
They dilated and contracted, but the 
breathing went on; someone was 
there, at the other side of the bed, 
—if it were no fancy, but actually 
the intense sharpening of his per- 
ceptions by excitement—someone 
staring menacingly at him. © After 
standing thus for a life-time as it 
seemed, he remembered that there 
were matches in his coat-pocket. 
At his left hand there should be 
a bureau; yes, it stood there still, 
with the candlestick upon it. With- 
out moving a foot, or turning his 
head, he drew out a match, struck 
it against the bureau, lit the candle, 
and then— 

“Great God!” he cried aloud. 

They were there,—the eyes of his 
wife whom he leaped at and grappled 
with—the eyes of Agatha, who 
held her father stretched on the 
bed, panting over him like a wild 
beast which has pulled down the 
quarry, and choking the life from him 
—or had done so, he thought, as he 
glanced at the swollen outhanging 
tongue and the lean clouded cheeks. 

How she fought as her husband 
wrenched her from the body, with 
the strength of three men and the 
venom of a Fury! Scripture Soffit 
rolled from the bed, and Anthony 
slowly prevailed and drew her down 
upon it, pinning her there. Slowly 
her wildness slipped from her ; slowly 
the drawn muscles of the thin arms 
relaxed in his grip, and none too 
soon, for he was almost exhausted. 
The great masses of her hair were 
falling loose, and a lock of it, as he 
stooped to readjust his hold more 
gently, strayed over his shoulder 
even as the finer, lighter shower from 
another woman’s head had strayed 
but a little while since. He shook 
it off quickly, and stirred the old 
man with his foot, for his hands 


could not yet be spared. Scripture 
lay like a log, without sense or 
motion. If he could only get water 
to moisten those dried lips ! 

Thus he remained till his wife seemed 
to fall into a kind of stupor; yet he 
watched her still, for a time which 
seemed wons, for it might easily be 
one of the cunning subterfuges of 
madness. Her eyes were closed, and 
the stertorous breathing grew more 
and more subdued until it was almost 
imperceptible. He took his hands 
away furtively: she never stirred ; 
and stepping softly backward, watch- 
ing for the least movement, he reached 
the water-jug. Laving the old man’s 
temples and lips, he placed him in 
an easy position, and did all that 
his poor skill in medicine suggested 
to recall the spirit, if it were only 
dormant and not finally fled. His 
wife stayed as he had left her, and 
he thought she must be asleep. 

“ Agatha,” he said, and smoothed 
back the unruly hair; but there was 
no reply. 

At his voice, even as he turned 
to look, a quiver came into old Soffit’s 
face. She had not killed him; and 
the awful probability of murder was 
lifted from her husband’s soul in a 
silent prayer of thankfulness. He 
managed to find, cunningly secreted 
in a corner of the room, a bottle 
still half full of brandy, and mixing 
some of this with water, he poured 
it spoonful by spoonful down the 
old man’s throat. 

“ Anthony, my dear,” said the poor 
old fellow, after a feeble gasp, “is 
that you come back? Lord, I am 
thankful! So loving have we been to- 
gether all this evening, like old times, 
when she was a little prattling thing, 
and the light of my desolate home. 
What did she come at me for, after 
acting so plausible ?” 

He fell into a spasm of trembling, 
and Anthony fed him and encour- 
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aged him. At intervals he glanced 
fearfully at the figure on the bed. 
“What's to be done?” he moaned. 
“My poor girl—my poor girl! Aggie, 
how could you act so cruel to your 
poor old father? How is she now?” 
he cried, clutching at Anthony 
“ Does she sham dead?” 

“She is in a fit, I fear,” said 
Anthony. “Come into the next 
room where you cannot see her.” 

He raked the fire together and 
kindled it, lit a smoky lamp the 
household boasted, and placed the 
distraught old creature in his accus- 
tomed corner with books and the 
brandy and water handy. 

“So,” he said, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness ; “now you can rest 
safely here while I knock up a 
doctor.” 

“ Anthony! Anthony! 
for to leave me—for the Lord 
A’mighty’s sake, don’t! She'll come 
to, and make away with me; lock 
her in; take me with you; let’s both 
stop together till the dawn; anything, 
only don’t leave me alone here !” 

“Something must be done; it 
would be wickedness to wait for day- 
light while she may be dying. I 
shall not be longer than I can help. 
We dare not leave her alone, and 
if she stirs you can call for help in 
the street. See how we are situated, 
—be a man and a Christian, Mr. 
Soffit ; your daughter’s life is probably 
hanging in the balance.” 

“T can’t, Anthony,” cried Scripture, 
covering his face with his withered 
hands. “TI can’t, my dear; I would 
if I could, and ’tis cowardly to taunt 
me for being old and wore out with 
trouble. Oh, Anthony, I’ve read one 
tale of late more often than all the 
others put together ; I’ve read it with 
a sort of fascination and a dread, my 
dear, for I was frightened that the 
terror of it would one day come 
home to me,—and even now it has! 


Don’t go 
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Those words have run through my 
later days like the text of a sermon— 


Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour 
more or less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


Anthony, I dare not watch alone by 
my only child.” 

“Will you go for a doctor, then, 
while I wait?” 

*'Won’t you come too?” 

“She may do herself an injury,” 
said Anthony. “ No; one of us must 
stay here.” 

“ But I know of no doctors.” 

In his perplexity a new idea sud- 
denly struck Anthony. “Go to Snid- 
gery,” he said; “it is not very far ; 
wake him and bring him back. Come,” 
he urged, “you will not refuse; so 
much depends upon you and your 
quickness.” 

With tremors which it was plain 
the old man subdued by main com- 
pulsion of his kindly heart, he con- 
sented, allowed his son-in-law to 
throw a cloak over his shoulders, and 
tottered out into the yard. Anthony 
watched till the footsteps died away 
beyond the arch, and then returned 
to the bedside of his wife. 

She lay so still, but his senses were 
overcharged and numb; he had lost 
even the feeling of apprehension. No 
harm could come to the old man, 
beyond the possibility of losing him- 
self in his dazed state and wandering 
about until daylight. For the present 
he was able to do no more than wait. 
He moved her gently into a more 
comfortable position, and sat down 
to listen for returning steps. It still 
wanted an hour or two to the tardy 
winter sunrise, and the stillness was 
profound; only the river could be 
heard lapping furtively at long 
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intervals over the mud. The fire he 
had lit in the next room looked cheer- 
ful, and he was very cold; but he 
remained by his wife. A church- 
clock struck, he could not quite hear 
what, but he thought it must be five ; 
and then followed another of those 
long-drawn periods of silence broken 
only by some vehicle crashing by, 
startlingly distinct, in the street; it 
dwindled away, like a narrowing 
riband of sound, into infinity of space, 
and once again he was left alone with 
the night and the stillness and the 
motionless figure on the bed. 

At length, when he had almost 
forgotten that he waited for anyone, 
voices broke on his ear, and three 
men came in. The practical Snidgery 
had procured a doctor. 

“Dear, dear!” said Snidgery, as 
Anthony rose to receive them, “ this 
is a bad job.” He looked surpassingly 
frowsy as he stood there, combing out 
his red whiskers with his dirty fingers, 
and staring at the recumbent form. 
He did not take this sudden inroad 
on his slumbers easily, and it needed 
all his appreciation of the solemnity 
of his surroundings to keep him from 
expressing his opinion on the subject 
with his usual freedom. “A sight 
of brandy must have been drunk 
or spilled, to judge by the smell; I 
wonder how she come by it.” 

The doctor, busying himself by the 
bed, looked up impatiently. 

“ We'd better clear out, I suppose,” 
said Josh, taking the hint. The 
doctor nodded. “ Now, Scripture,” 
he continued, lugging his friend into 
the next room, “don’t stand mazed ; 
all that’s to be done, he'll do. Get 
up against the fire, and thaw your 
brain, for it seems froze.” 

They stood, one upon each side of 
the mantelpiece, old Scripture meekly 
submitting to his strong-minded com- 
panion, and fingering a volume in his 
pocket mechanically, as he often did 
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when compelled to take part in a 
conversation which his dreamy wits 
were unable to follow. As for Josh, 
he found his knowledge of the mother- 
tongue unequal to the emergency ; he 
felt genuinely sorry for the stricken 
father, though none would have 
thought so who saw him still pro- 
saically combing his ragged whiskers 
and glowering moodily at the fire. 
Anthony left the doctor with her, 
and went out into the yard. He 
could not even endure the conversa- 
tion of the two men while he was 
awaiting the verdict. He had in- 
tended to return to Gilstrapp’s rooms 
to change his clothes, but the tragedy 
of the night had driven all other 
things from his mind; and now he 
stood buffeted by the bleak wind in 
thin evening-dress, till a fit of cough- 
ing forced him to seize at something 
for support. It was the doctor’s arm 


that held him during the paroxysm, 
and the doctor’s voice that spoke 


when he collapsed exhausted. 

“Tt is you who need my assistance ; 
I can do nothing in there.” 

“She—” 

“Yes. A ruptured blood-vessel in 
the brain. Oh, no; no pain.” 

And no consciousness after he had 
rushed upon her, and wrestled with 
her, like an enemy. She had not 
spoken to him one word, from first to 
last. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ir is a pleasant evening in autumn, 
in the year following the unhappy 
Agatha’s death, and the fallen leaves 
lie thick in Colonel Gex’s garden, 
russet and crimson and pale yellow. 
The outside of Colonel Gex’s house 
looks inviting and homely, despite its 
size ; and inside the promise is amply 
fulfilled. 

The wide square hall has capacious 
chairs in it, drawn for the most part 
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round the hearth on which glowing 
logs splutter melodiously and fill 
the corners with dancing shadows. 
Thick rugs are strewn over the 
polished oaken floor; one especially 
soft one is drawn close in front of the 
fire, and Bud has appropriated it 
as her territory. Colonel Gex and 
Alice, being staid, and possibly 
enjoying more real comfort on that 
account, are content with chairs, as is 
another figure, midway between them, 
—the figure of Mr. Gilstrapp. 

Vehicles have driven up during 
the day, laden with every descrip- 
tion of luggage plastered with foreign 
labels, so there is no necessity to 
cite the Colonel’s eagle nose as evi- 
dence that he has been sojourning 
abroad with his family ; nevertheless 
it is tanned to rather an unbecoming 
hue, and the*rest of his physiognomy 
remaining comparatively unaffected 
by southern suns does not diminish 
the added prominence of his already 
most prominent feature. He has 
enjoyed himself amazingly, and looks 
altogether different from the nervous, 
irritable individual who had been so 
discomposed by the curt resignation 
of a secretary. Alice’s placid face, 
also, has lost many of the faint lines 
which housekeeping and its attendant 
cares had begun to mark upon her 
forehead ; otherwise she is herself, 
self-contained and thoughtful; but 
then it was not upon her account 
that they had spent almost a year in 
leisurely travel. Bud was responsible 
for that. 

Bud, secretly tearful and depressed, 
without curiosity for novelty or appe- 
tite for amusement, was a being they 
did not know; and her sister, sup- 
ported by professional advice, insisted 
upon movement and change. The 
Colonel, grumbling, yielded ; and the 
time pleasantly spun itself out until 
Alice saw the cure effected, and, 
moving spirit of the household as 
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in her quiet way she always was, 
brought them home again. And now 
it was the sweetest of all rests, that 
after a long journey, when one drops 
back with a half-smothered sigh of 
satisfaction into well-remembered and 
well-loved scenes. 

“And so you have enjoyed your- 
selves?” observed Mr. Gilstrapp for 
the third time in the half-hour. He 
had been upon the threshold almost 
as soon as they returned. 

“Oh, it was lovely!” said Bud in a 
most convincing tone. “I have made 
up my mind, finally, to live out of 
dirty, smoky London.” 

“ How long does finality count with 
you?” enquired Mr. Gilstrapp. “A 
fortnight ?” 

“You are an old —duffer,” said 
Bud contemptuously, “ who—” 

“What a young woman!” inter- 
rupted her father, apostrophising the 
flickering shadows on the ceiling; 
“what manners! Heavens! where 
did she learn them? Not from me.” 

“__ Duffer,” pursued Bud with the 
utmost calmness, “ who, because you 
have been all over the world, and 
have no enthusiasm left, are sarcastic 
with all who don’t pretend to be bdlasé. 
You remind me of that mummy or 
something I learned about at school, 
and which they called a memento mori, 
I think.” 

“T, a mummy!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gilstrapp ; “a mummy scaling fourteen 
stone and upwards! Get along with 
you, schoolgirl, back to your books 
and learn a better simile! Travel 
will not teach you anything while you 
lack the power of perception.” 

Bud tossed her head, quite in the 
old style, and scornfully ignored his 
raillery. 

“Tt has improved her body, if not 
her mind, at any rate,” said Alice. 
“She is not the same Bud who went 
away broken down by hysteria.” 

“And too much amusement, and 
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over-eating,” said Colonel Gex. “ That 
is what was the matter with her, I 
am firmly convinced. Hysteria! there 
was no such ailment known in my 
day, when girls were better brought 
up. Moreover,” he added, feeling that, 
in his capacity of parent, it was desir- 
able for him to deliver castigation 
impartially, “you were equally to 
blame, Alice. You are old enough to 
know what’s right from what’s wrong, 
and should spare some of the care 
you expend upon your own moral 
well-being for the training of your 
younger sister.” 

“ Fiddlestick, Papa!” cried Bud ; 
“T do not require training, do I, 
Duffer ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gilstrapp, “ no- 
thing short of complete reincarnation 
will do you any good.” 

“Bud is not greedy, Papa,” said 
Alice, after patting her sister’s cheek 
as a mother might. “And she is a 
very good girl, indeed, at heart; but 
sometimes I think that if she would 
condescend to come to her sister for 
advice, or would not so contemp- 
tuously reject it when offered—” 

“Oh, what a tedious beginning!” 
interposed Bud lightly. “I foresee a 
tirade. Papa, have you been over the 
cellar ?” 

“Not yet. The deuce, child, I have 
only been home an hour !” 

“Because the Duffer had the run 
of the house while we were away—” 

“This globe-trotter is the very 
mischief with her aspersions,” ex- 
claimed the Duffer good-humouredly. 
“Miss Alice, how are we to punish 
her ?” 

“By going away and leaving her 
to her own society,” suggested Alice. 
“She soon tires of that.” 

“Thank you,” retorted Bud; “she 
is willing to admit so much, but of 
two evils she is prepared to accept 
the lesser ;” and having turned the 
conversation from a dangerous topic, 
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she stretched herself at length and 
gazed thoughtfully into the incandes- 
cent heart of the logs as if in pursuit 
of some reminiscences they had con- 
jured up. 

“By the by,” said Mr. Gilstrapp 
suddenly, “you will be pleased to 
hear that your old secretary is coming 
back.” 

“Hah!” rejoined the Colonel, 
pulling his moustache ; “hah!” 

“T wish he would look after him- 
self better,” continued Mr. Gilstrapp 
thoughtfully, more to himself than 
aloud ; “he is a good fellow, if you 
like.” 

** And how have you been, Walpole?” 
asked Colonel Gex under the hand 
engaged with the moustache. 

“T?” said Mr. Gilstrapp lightly. 
** Just the same as ever, you know, as 
I told you in my letters; tough as a 
gipsy, and only suffering from the 
incurable complaint of being born too 
soon.” (“And too foolish,” put in Bud 
parenthetically, poking the logs to 
cover her words.) “You have heard 
nothing of Smith since he left you?” 

“No, Walpole,” said Colonel Gex, 
“ no.” 

* Ah, well, you will be glad of some 
tidings, I’m sure; you got to like 
him, eh?” 

“Consumedly,” said Colonel Gex, 
neglecting his moustache for a mo- 
ment, and crossing and recrossing his 
legs. 

“Ts he stronger?” asked Alice. 
“ He never looked or seemed well.” 

“T don’t know. He has been 
away practically the whole time that 
you have, and also for his health; I 
managed to ship him to Madeira after 
superhuman efforts of persuasion, for 
really he needed it. It is a shocking 
story,” said Mr. Gilstrapp with a 
lowering of his robust voice. “ His 
wife died the very night he left here, 
—an hour or two after he reached 
home, in fact.” 
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“The very night!” echoed Alice. 
Neither her father nor Bud spoke. 

“Yes ; for the time he was entirely 
crushed, and more like a badly con- 
structed automaton than a man. And 
yet he possessed first-rate capabilities, 
as you found, Gex ?” 

“Eh?” said the Colonel. 

“T say, poor Anthony earned his 
money well with you; his head was 
screwed on the right way ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Colonel Gex. 

“T took him in hand,” continued 
Gilstrapp ; “’pon my soul and honour 
I have never come across such a case of 
prostration,—poor chap, poor chap!” 

“How could he afford to go to 
Madeira, and stay there all these 
months?” asked Colonel Gex, ap- 
parently with a sense of injury upon 
him. 

“Oh, one generally manages—” 

“Tf one has friends,” concluded 
Alice, as he paused lamely. 

“Miss Alice, you interrupt the 
sequence of my ideas,” protested 
Gilstrapp. 

“T am interested in Mr. Smith,” 
she answered, smiling. ‘ Please go 
on.” 


“ He writes to me often, but never 
mentions his health. Let’s hope it 
is restored, as he is so outrageously 
determined upon braving a London 


winter. J can’t keep him away.” 

“He may have those whom he 
would be near if he feels—” 

“T hope not,” said Gilstrapp 
quickly ; “don’t suggest such con- 
tingencies. His has been a sad story, 
so far as I know it, and I believe the 
exaggerated conception of pride, which 
has always stood in his way, hides 
even more than is revealed ; it is time 
luck took a turn with him. He is 
young, Miss Alice, and resignation is 
a virtue I never rated very high, by 
jingo! as I mean to tell him. Make 
a brave show—it goes a long way.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp rapped his broad 
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chest and nodded knowingly. The 
intermittent flames glanced on his 
open face,—a good face to have in a 
friend ; there was an affinity between 
it and Alice’s, not patent, but subtle 
and enduring ; allow for the difference 
of sex, take into account how traits 
are manifested more crudely in a 
man, and they were very much alike. 
However he began, he always ended, 
when she was at hand, by addressing 
his remarks to her, and he did so now. 
They were both in the light also, 
while Colonel Gex remained in shadow, 
and Bud’s face was turned from them ; 
but it was Bud who spoke next. 

“Was he unhappy in his married 
life?” she asked indifferently. 

“ What, the silent maiden inter- 
ested? But then she found him a 
prematurely old buffer, I remember, 
and fine sport to tease.” 

‘** We all respected him,” said Alice. 
“We should like to hear so much as 
you feel justified in telling.” 

“Tdle curiosity,” said her father, 
in snappish soliloquy. ‘ Woman’s 
curse, and man’s, since the creation.” 

“T give them credit for better 
motives than that, Gex.” 

“You, a bachelor, know best of 
course. Go on.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp settled back in his 
chair, turning it a little toward Alice, 
so that he could see her during his 
narration without too obviously talk- 
ing at her. Bud’s back was toward 
him as before, her hands in her lap, 
her eyes on the fire. Colonel Gex 
snorted from time to time out of the 
shadows, but whether from boredom 
or in testimony that he politely 
followed, it would be impossible to 
say. 
“When you were good enough, 
on my solicitation, to give him a 
helping hand, he and I had been 
acquainted some ten years or so; and 
our acquaintance, though intermit- 
tent, was always, from various causes, 
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intimate. He wasn’t expansive or 
talkative, and I think I can say that 
during the whole of that period he 
was, to the rest of the world, more 
or less a closed book. He might have 
been the same to me, but our first 
encounter, being of a rather unusual 
character, compelled a certain amount 
of confidence on his part ; and after- 
wards the friendship ripened very 
quickly,—because we were constitu- 
tionally as wide apart as the Poles, 
I dare say. But here am I wander- 
ing all over the shop, and telling the 
middle of the story before the begin- 
ning. I haven’t mentioned how I 
picked him up yet, have I?” 

“Not yet,” said Alice, who was 
very methodical. “I was beginning 
to wonder when that was coming.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp burst into one of 
his great hearty peals of laughter. 
“What a wooden-headed fellow I 
am!” he exclaimed. “Of course I 
haven’t. To begin again,—and just 
pull me up, Miss Alice, will you, if I 
lose my bearings ? 

“It happened that, at the juncture 
whence I should have started, I was 
making a loafing sort of tour in the 
north of Italy; driving now and 
then, walking now and then, riding 
now and then, you understand, as 
the fancy took me, or as I could find 
means of locomotion. One day I had 
put in only walking, and a good 
stretch of it over execrable roads ; so, 
when afternoon began to close down, 
and I found myself at the suburbs 
of a filthy and picturesque little town, 
I decided to sleep there and brave the 
dirt, instead of taking a vehicle on to 
Genoa, which was my real objective, 
if I could be described as aiming at 
anything definite. The place was 
called Chiotti, I think, but I won’t be 
quite certain ; anyhow, it don’t matter 
much ; what chiefly concerned me was 
to discover some decent accommoda- 
tion. The only hotel which any but 
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an Italian could have tolerated pro- 
fessed the rare miracle of a full list of 
guests ; but they ultimately squeezed 
me in somehow as a concession (sub- 
sequently charging me upon that 
basis, if I remember right), and gave 
me a dinner which did not reek so 
egregiously of oil as I was prepared 
to discover. Altogether, I thought 
myself lucky, and went outside to 
doze under the starlight before turn- 
ing in. The dozing did not last long; 
I was pretty soon woke by the devil’s 
own row, and went in to see what 
was up. 

“There appeared to have been a 
quarrel of some sort, and a woman, 
as usual, at the bottom of it. She 
stood near the door, with a heightened 
colour, but laughing all the same; 
and, by jingo, in all my knocking 
about, I have seen few handsomer. 
She was a dark type, and might, I 
thought at the time, have had gipsy or 
Jewish blood in her veins. I learned 
afterwards that I was wrong, but it 
was quite a pardonable supposition in 
anyone seeing her as I saw her then: 
dark eyes, so dark as to be almost black, 
and languishing or passionate at will ; 
figure like a dart; rich colouring and 
features inclined to the aquiline; a 
monstrous quantity of rather coarse 
hair. She was a splendid creature, 
brimming over with life, but ob- 
viously not a lady. She spoke well 
enough, walked well enough, had 
passably good manners and all the 
rest of it; but there was something, 
—well, she was not a lady. 

“T pushed through the little crowd 
of servants, and visitors at the hotel, 
presumably, who had collected near 
her round the door, until I could get 
a clear view of what the row was. 
I thought there might be some of 
the knife-work going on which 
those scoundrels are prone to. 
Stretched at his length on the floor 
was a smartly dressed Italian, some 
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local dandy, I take it, scowling and 
cursing mighty fluently through the 
trickle of blood which ran from his 
mouth where it had been struck. It 
was a very nice clean blow,” said Mr. 
Gilstrapp meditatively; “I should 
like to have seen it; he must have 
gone over like a ninepin. It’s a pity 
he would not stand up to another ; 
for he deserved it, look you, and I 
don’t say that from a spirit of 
ferocious insularity, for if— ” 

“You are moralising,” interposed 
Alice severely, “and that is not the 
story, Mr. Gilstrapp.” 

“Right, as always, Miss Alice,” 
said Gilstrapp. “ Well, to get on. 
Over him was standing a young 
fellow,—he looked a regular boy, and 
younger by comparison with the other 
fellow, which was to his credit—with 
black hair and an excitable face, 
which twitched and worked like the 
deuce. He suggested to me a cheer- 
ful spark who had been going the 
pace, you know, Gex; and he was 
telling the other man to apologise on 
his bended knees without loss of time 
or make his peace with Heaven. It 
was tolerably amusing, for he ground 
out his rage in English, and his 
adversary swore a hundred to the 
dozen in Italian. I came alongside 
him, and offered my services and 
sympathies (without knowing the 
right or wrong of the case, mark you, 
which rather lets me in for a charge 
of partisanship) as an interpreter. 

“ He was ridiculously grateful, and, 
without letting his quarry stir an 
inch, poured into my ear the tale 
of his wrongs, which, sifted down, 
amounted to this. The woman I 
had seen was his wife; she was 
beautiful, and an actress, and, after 
the custom of her tribe, was rather 
fond of publishing the latter fact as 
freely as if it entitled her to a place 
among the elect of the earth. Pre- 
suming upon her vivacity, and a 
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knowledge of actresses gathered from 
personal experience, I judge, the 
Italian had shown familiarity border- 
ing upon offensive affection. ‘ For 
which,’ says that boy, ‘he'll apolo- 
gise, like the dirty blackguard he 
is, or I'll break every bone in his 
body. Gad!” said Mr. Gilstrapp, 
rubbing his sinewy hands together, 
“young Smith had some spirit in 
those days!” 

Bud murmured a question. 

“Eh, my dear?” 

“Did he apologise?” 

“Oh, aye,” said Mr. Gilstrapp ; 
‘the grovelled fast enough, and quite 
right too, though I am prepared to 
own the contest grew one-sided, for 
none of his compatriots would aid 
him, and I enlisted under Anthony’s 
banner; I being,” added Mr. Gil- 
strapp modestly, “rather a heavy 
man to fall against and in good train- 
ing at that time. 

“That was our introduction. To 
speak frankly, what I did, I did more 
for his sake than hers. She seemed 
rather to regard the whole affair too 
much in the light of a joke, and a 
tribute to her charms, to please me. 
However, as they were remaining 
there a few days, I stayed on as 
well, having no particular itinerary, 
and we hit it off very well. It was 
their wedding-trip, and I have never 
seen a youthful husband more in- 
fatuated than was Anthony. So far 
as personal attractions were con- 
cerned, she was entitled to all he 
bestowed so lavishly, but—well, well! 

“She could not speak a word of 
the language, and he very few, so I 
made myself useful in that respect. 
Ultimately, they both so cordially 
begged me to remain with them until 
they took boat for England, that I 
consented. She was a great talker, 
mostly in a boasting strain of her 
talents and what they would effect, 
but not a person from whom one 
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gained any tangible information. 
With Anthony it was different. He 
told me of all his plans; how he 
was going on the stage to please 
his wife, and though he could not 
pretend to be a genius, meant rising 
by unflagging energy side by side 
with her, so that he should not 
disgrace her. It was very pretty, 
but he was no more built for an actor 
than I, and so he afterwards found ; 
but that is going ahead too fast. 
He told me about his resources, and 
I felt myself old enough to lecture 
him upon spending, in expensive 
foreign travel, money which would 
be mightily handy when he set up 
housekeeping in earnest. The tour 
was his wife’s idea, I found,—she had 
never been abroad before—and so, 
of course, he defended it warmly. 
‘Rank nonsense,’ thinks I, but did 
not say so; for beside having no 
right, I didn’t want him to break 
up our friendship by an attempt to 
knock me down. 

“Tt came to an end at last; they 
left me and I rambled on. In this 
way Anthony and I met.” 

Some fragments of wood fell tink- 
ling upon the tiles of the hearth. 
Alice rose and replaced them with a 
pair of brass tongs. The interruption 
seemed to check Mr. Gilstrapp’s 
powers of narration, for he did not 
resume until Alice spoke: ‘“‘One can 
almost guess the rest.” 

“ Tt is all most absorbing,” observed 
Colonel Gex from his chair, with the 
shadows deeper than ever about him ; 
“but really, you know, Walpole, 
you're getting devilish long-winded.” 

“Maybe I am,” rejoined Mr. Gil- 
strapp. “Yes, yes, I admit it. It’s 
the fault of my age to be garrulous 
about what nobody else cares for.” 

Bud began to speak, but ceased 
as her sister interposed also. Alice’s 
words were marked by a quiet air 
of conviction, and when she asked 
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him to resume, Mr. Gilstrapp took up 
the thread of his narrative. 

“Your observation is not at fault, 
Miss Alice. I purposely elaborated 
the beginning to foreshadow the end, 
and so save myself the painful task 
of being minute later. Stories of this 
sort run in very similar grooves when 
they start with the same mistakes, 
She was some years older than he, and 
utterly unfitted by training, birth, and 
temperament to be his wife. The 
folly he committed in the first instance 
required the usual sacrifices, and he 
was of the spirit which carried them 
to quixotic extremes. Even to me he 
was obstinately and designedly dumb 
upon the connections from which he 
had cut himself adrift. I divined 
that violent recriminations and re- 
proaches must have occurred ; but I 
am still as firmly convinced as I was 
then that his entire ostracism was 
partly his own pride’s doing. He 
would not humble himself, or ask for 
a sixpence or even a civil word, I'll 
be bound. I gathered he had left 
Oxford but a little time before his 
marriage, and it required no unusual 
perspicuity to perceive how he had 
been brought up,—in luxury, pleasure, 
a spoiled childhood possibly—with no 
practical knowledge of anything that 
could equip him for the battle of life. 
I learned afterwards that he had been 
called to the bar; but if there be a 
more useless calling for a man cursed 
with wire-drawn sensibilities, and void 
of friends, money, or influence, I don’t 
know it. He was a clever chap, 
though, as you found, Gex, and might 
have done well, if he could have sur- 
mounted his objection to asking favours 
—and thrown that woman overboard.” 

Colonel Gex did not answer. “ He 
proved invaluable to Papa,” said 
Alice. 

“And would have been to any- 
body,” said Mr. Gilstrapp stoutly ; 
“but only suggest a separation from 
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his wife, and he was off in a brace 
of shakes. Heaven forbid that I 
should decry chivalry,” he continued 
gravely ; “we have too small a store 
left in the old world to do that, 
and yet,—that woman dragged him 
through the deeps. Another would 
have murdered, or left her; he did 
neither. Upbringing apart, he was 
not built to withstand his life, and 
it gradually wrung the power of re- 
sistance from him, drop by drop. I 
say gradually, for though from the 
first she was but indifferent worthy, 
and soon became worthless, it took 
him long to gauge her iniquities, and 
longer still for his blind affection to 
be dispelled. I am a nomadic animal, 
and theirs was a roving life,—she in- 
sisted on it; it pandered to her mad 
appetite for change and tinsel excite- 
ment—so that I often lost sight of 
them for a while. Anthony and I 
always corresponded, however, until 
some little time before he came to 
you. Then he cut himself volun- 
tarily adrift, by a pretext avoiding 
giving me his address. I met him 
accidentally in London, and learned 
the explanation. His wife had lost 
her reason. He was ashamed that 
even I should see the wreck of what 
had once been his idol,—his idol, that 
beautiful pythoness, with every base 
and foolish passion that the human 
bosom can hold as rank as spreading 
weeds on a muck-heap! Lord, Lord, 
what fools we men be!” 

“ At any rate, that’s not chivalry,” 
snarled Colonel Gex. 

“It’s a poor cur that sneers at the 
unfortunate, and I am not doing so,” 
said Mr. Gilstrapp with unaccustomed 
heat ; ‘‘ but who can claim we are any 
but an obtuse race when rubbish is 
seized as if it were precious and the 
true metal often left to rust ? And how 
many instances have you encountered 
of seekers who know where the pure 
ore lies, but may not take it?” 
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“Thousands if you like, my dear 
Walpole,” said Colonel Gex, rising and 
stretching himself. “T’ll agree to 
anything so long as you are not so 
confoundedly strenuous. Meanwhile, 
there goes the dressing-bell, and as I 
presume you intend to stay for dinner, 
it’s fortunate the debate is ended.” 

He walked nimbly away; a very 
spruce and sprightly gentleman was 
Colonel Gex, except so far as his mind 
was concerned, which partook in its 
movements of the tortuous and mud- 
died. Bud had already slipped away 
to the privacy of her own room; 
Alice and Mr. Gilstrapp followed 
more slowly. He paused for a mo- 
ment at the foot of the stairs. “ Put- 
ting aside my clumsy locution, Miss 
Alice, have you gained a_ better 
estimate of my friend’s character?” 

“T have indeed,” 

“Can you feel admiration, or, at 
least, pity, for him?” 

“Knowing nothing, except what 
I had seen, I always felt both.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said heartily, 
“very glad. I was anxious to have 
your opinion, though I did not doubt 
what it would be.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue influences of much foreign 
travel, assisted by an_ incorrigibly 
sunny temper tending to sociability, 
had entirely eradicated from Mr. Gil- 
strapp’s bosom the traditional concep- 
tion of an English dinner. He failed 
altogether to recognise it in the aspect 
of a solemn oblation or ceremony in 
honour of the great god Appetite,— 
a ceremony to be performed at inor- 
dinate length, with implacable com- 
pleteness, and as little interruption of 
the service by frivolous conversation 
as possible. Mr. Gilstrapp liked 
honest cheerfulness and a good flow 
of animal spirits to pervade the atmo- 
sphere at all seasons, and, in pursu- 
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ance of this wise partiality, set an 

example himself. To-night, however, 
his sallies fell flat, and his unflagging 
brightness found little response. Alice 
did her best to keep the ball rolling, 
but at all times she was rather 
womanly than playful, and her 
abstraction was obvious between her 
remarks. Bud professed herself very 
tired after the journey. Half way 
through the meal she kissed her 
father good-night, bestowing a similar 
salute upon Mr. Gilstrapp,—a mark 
of high honour conceded to him very 
seldom since she had abandoned short 
frocks — and went away to bed. 
Colonel Gex was not companionable. 
He talked, certainly, if spurts of irri- 
tability, abuse of the footman, and 
contradictory retorts could be de- 
nominated conversation; but his co- 
operation did not appreciably enliven 
the prevailing air of restraint. All 
the benefits of Colonel Gex’s change 
appeared nullified when he again 
resumed the duties of master of the 
house. Finally, Gilstrapp gave him 
up, and went to seek Alice. She was 
not in the drawing-room or in her 
own particular retreat. He wandered 
into the hall disconsolately. She had 
gone to her old seat by the fire. 

“Am I interrupting a reverie?” 
he enquired. 

“ Not interrupting.” 

“ Gex is rather dicky in his temper,” 
hinted Mr. Gilstrapp. 

“Stay, by all means. I told them 
not to light up; you don’t mind?” 

“T prefer the twilight,” said Mr. 
Gilstrapp, drawing a chair next to 
her. 

“And pray smoke. Papa’s temper 
must not make a martyr of you.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp lit his cigar and 
leaned back in that luxury of rest 
which only men entirely healthy in 
body and mind ever know in its com- 
pleteness. 

Alice had some knitting in her 
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hands. She leaned forward to see 
more distinctly what had become of 
a slipped stitch ; when it was captured, 
and secured with half a dozen others 
succeeding, she glanced at him inter- 
rogatively. 

“Am I to hold the worsted or 
whatever it is called?” asked Mr. 
Gilstrapp. 

“Not exactly, though I may require 
some assistance in unravelling a skein. 
You are a very maladroit schemer.” 

“T hope so; but how was this 
testimonial earned ?”’ 

“By many instances of incompe- 
tence,—the last, what you told us of 
Mr. Smith before dinner.” 

“Tt was as true as gospel, Miss 
Alice,” said Mr. Gilstrapp; “I sup- 
pressed details, certainly, but they 
were neither edifying nor requisite.” 

“You suppressed another thing,— 
the causes which led you to break 
silence upon a subject you have 
hitherto avoided.” 

“They consisted of a desire to 
ascertain exactly how you were all 
affected toward Anthony ; if you felt 
dislike, to dissipate it ; if the reverse, 
to intensify it. He is coming back, 
and is certain to call here. I wanted 
his reception to be kindly.” 

“ You are always thinking of other 
people.” 

“He is my friend, and has been 
out of luck,” said Mr. Gilstrapp, as if 
that finished the matter. Mr. Gil- 
strapp’s code of honour was a very 
simple one. 

“What was the meaning of his 
abrupt departure from here?” asked 
Alice directly. 

“T am not at liberty—” 

“But you know?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did he find himself growing fond 
of my sister?” 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gilstrapp, starting as suddenly as if a 
pin had been surreptitiously inserted 
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into his anatomy. ‘“ What lynx-eyed 
creatures you women are in matters of 
this description! How on earth—” 

“Tt was partly supposititious,” said 
Alice, knitting methodically with 
rather a troubled expression, “ though 
I have suspected it for some time, and 
once gently sounded Bud. But there 
are questions on which she is more 
thorny than a briar-bush, and I got 
a snubbing which would have done 
credit to Papa. In some few ways 
she resembles him very much, I 
think.” She checked the row of 
stitches slowly, and sighed. It was 
quite inaudible. Another needle 
came into play. “Did Mr. Smith 
say if his feeling was reciprocated? 
I don’t mean overtly, for that would 
be impossible either in my sister or in 
him,—-but had he cause to suspect?” 

“He never breathed a word more 
than was essential to explain his own 
action. Miss Alice, I give you my 
word he is incapable, even with ample 
ground, of such contemptible boasting 
as you innocently imply.” 

“No,” said Alice, “I am sure of 
that. I only asked to gain, if possible, 
a cue to what Bud thought. And he 
is coming back ?” 

“ Directly.” 

“Mr. Gilstrapp,” said Alice, after 
thinking so deeply for two or three 
minutes that her work lay unheeded, 
“you are more romantic than any 
poet.” 

“Now you are going to blame me!” 
said Mr. Gilstrapp with a delighted 
countenance. “Really, on my soul, 
I am monstrous glad you have found 
me out, on my soul, I am. Don’t 
thwart it! He is such a good fellow! 
If it turn out a one-sided affair, [ll 
make it my duty to drag him away 
and prevent him shooting himself—” 

“ Why precipitate the possibility?” 

“T don’t believe it exists,” said Mr. 
Gilstrapp; “not for a minute, by 
jingo ! ” 
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“Papa would be furious,” said 
Alice gravely. ‘“ Idon’t know how to 
act. It is a terrible responsibility to 
take upon my shoulders.” 

“Pitch it on mine; they’re broad 
enough. Moreover, I'll talk Gex into 
compliance before he knows where he 
is. Dear Miss Alice, be a fellow- 
conspirator ! ” 

Alice raised her eyes from the 
knitting to steal a glance at his frank 
face, flushed by enthusiasm like an 
ardent boy’s. She kept him waiting 
some time. After all, she was a very 
young woman, despite her cares. 

“Come!” he urged, bending for- 
ward, his hands on his knees. 

“Very well. We are both fright- 
fully unpractical He has not a 
farthing, and no work or prospects, 
by your own showing.” 

“Shake hands!” cried Gilstrapp. 
“You're a brick if ever there was 
one! We are not so obviously un- 
practical as you declare, all the same. 
As to no prospects, I am very du- 
bious ; now that that woman is dead, 
T’'ll see if I can’t prevail upon him to 
put his pride in his pocket temporarily 
in order to put something more solid 
there later on,—get him to look up 
the substantial relations that must be 
somewhere. Failing those, we will 
see about work.” 

“Most unselfish of men,” Alice 
spelled out on her needles, a letter to 
each stitch; but when that was 
finished, what she said aloud was: 
“T am not going to indulge in dreams 
which may never be realised, Mr. 
Gilstrapp, and which I almost hope 
will not be. I shall merely stand 
aside for a time and let things take 
their course, because, firstly, above all 
considerations I count Bud’s happi- 
ness, and if the,—the regard is mutual 
it would very likely be as useless as 
cruel to interpose; secondly, because 
my abiding dread is of her marrying 
anyone very young, extravagant and 
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giddy like herself. Mr. Smith at 
least could guide her over the rough 
places ; and a guide is what my little 
Bud wants, so long as she loves 
him truly, ten thousand times more 
than a merely ornamental or wealthy 
husband.” 

She blushed a little as she finished, 
und resumed knitting furiously. 
Women, who have so much the 
quicker and more delicate perceptions, 
are shy in giving real confidence to 
men who are not bound to them by a 
formal tie, recognising that it confers 
a sort of privileged intimacy. Mr. 
Gilstrapp, too, looked so overjoyed as 
he said: “ Now we are partners in a 
secret plan of philanthropy, and for 
the second time ; that’s splendid ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“No good ever came from neglect- 
ing one’s vittles,” observed Josh 
Snidgery ; “ get on with those slops.” 

Old Soffit obediently sipped from 
the basin beside him. “I'd forgot 
all about it, Josh,” he replied apolo- 
getically. 

“So I should think,” replied Josh, 
“letting it get cold. You'll give 
yourself the cramps on the stummick, 
sure’s fate, and rightly served too; 
men of four score and upperds 
shouldn’t play tricks with themselves. 
Why don’t you chuck up such greasy 
messes, and try a drop of honest 
toddy ?” 

Scripture shivered, and shook his 
head. “ Never again, Josh, not if I 
live to a hundred. It’s little enough 
sacrifice, seeing how near my time 
must be drawing—” 

“Get out!” retorted Josh with 
ineffable scorn, stirring his tumbler 
from which a fragrant steam arose. 
‘““ What's example? Nothing; all my 
eye. She'd have took to it, if she 
wanted to, in any case.” 

Scripture Soffit bowed to an over- 
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whelming personality, and went on 
with his nightly refection. He never 
had possessed much resistive power ; 
certainly not so far as Snidgery was 
concerned, Since his daughter’s death 
he might have perished from sheer 
inanition among his books without 
that contentious spirit to keep him 
alive. As it was, he looked in very 
truth the tutelary dignity of Rose- 
bank Wharf falling in ruinous decay 
around him. 

“Late, ain’t he?” said Snidgery, 
inserting a grimy little finger into his 
drink for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it were yet cool enough for 
consumption. 

“No, no, I don’t think so; he said 
about eight o’clock.” 

* And it’s now ten,” said Josh,— 
“if your clock ain’t as addled as its 
master.” 

“The clock’s all right, Josh,” pro- 
tested Scripture mildly. “It was a 
wedding-present, and has set the 
regular time ever since.” 

“Well, it ain’t helped you to 
regular habits,” said Josh in his most 
dogmatic manner. The finger-test 
having proved satisfactory, he sucked 
that member economically, and took 
a deep gulp which soothed him some- 
what. “Cheer up!” he exhorted; 
“don’t be down in the mouth! 
You're getting too flabby and melan- 
choly to do yourself any good, 
Scripture ; foller my lead, and stiffen 
up your back under adversity—be 
cheerful, blow it!” Josh, wholly 
convinced of the wisdom of his advice, 
and also not a little inwardly proud of 
the delicacy with which he combated 
sorrowful influences without directly 
alluding to them, refreshed himself 
again. 

“T’m afraid I am poor company for 
you, Josh.” 

“ You are, Scripture, you are, when 
you give way; there’s no question 
about that.” 
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“But I haven’t got your strength 
of character, Josh,” said Scripture 
humbly. “TI can’t abide to seem low, 
and put others about; still, I should 
be unnatural if I felt different from 
what Ido. I am not equal to hiding 
it, Josh, that’s ‘the head and front of 
my offending.’ ” 

Snidgery, who had always con- 
sidered his friend’s habit of quotation 
as indicative of a softening brain, had 
a retort upon the tip of his rough 
tongue ; but his glance happening to 
fall upon the window, he ejaculated, 
“There he is, by gum!” instead. And 
Anthony came in. 

He was prepared for a warm 
welcome from his father-in-law ; but 
hardly for the shrill cry of “ Boy, 
boy, how I have missed ye in my 
loneliness !”—hardly for the old man 
standing back to survey him proudly 
as if he were a priceless piece of sculp- 
ture—hardly for the tears in the poor, 
weak, blinking eyes. 

Outwardly he had not altered,— 
pale and thin as ever, with the pre- 
mature streaks of grey in his black 
hair, and the grave uncommunicative 
demeanour which softened to Soffit’s 
joy of reunion. He coughed once 
or twice; not so loudly as before 
he went away, but with an entirely 
different sound. One would not 
have conjectured, looking at him, 
that resolution had been reborn in 
Anthony; that he was beginning 
life again; and that, as to all be- 
ginners, the future loomed vast be- 
fore him filled with shadowy gifts, 
rich beyond price, for enterprise to 

win. 

The next day he went to the big 
house at Kensington. 

Colonel Gex received him with 
a resigned and chastened rapture. 
Anthony was too deeply engrossed 
with his own schemes to notice this ; 
the Colonel’s manner had always been 
something of an enigma to him, and 


now there was one theme which ran 
through all his other thoughts, render- 
ing them relatively undisturbing : how 
would Bud receive him? He had his 
own theory, and he found it to be the 
true one. 

She received him with slightly 
heightened colour and unsteady voice 
for a moment; then came the slow 
gathering of a mischievous smile, a 
laughing protest that his absence 
had effected no improvement in his 
appearance ;—and on the facile slate 
of Bud’s memory all irksome recol- 
lections were wiped away. He was 
glad to find his anticipation verified. 
It convicted her of fickle lightness, 
but he knew Bud’s failing as well as 
he knew his own soul. The weak- 
nesses of the beloved are never 
hidden by the blinding influence of 
love. They may not be acknowledged, 
but, far behind the shallows of speech, 
the knowledge of them is there. Or, 
in the only alternative, they are boldly 
proclaimed as part, and not the least 
formidable part, of the battery of 
her charms. Anthony, as a unit of 
humanity, was compelled to take one 
course or the other; and in selecting 
the latter he demonstrated that ten 
years of married life were not expe- 
rience thrown away. 

At Alice’s suggestion they adjourned 
to the little room where he had worked 
and struggled with himself for so 
many months. “It is more cosy,” 
said Alice behind the ridiculously 
small tea-cups. ‘ You take no sugar? 
I have not forgotten, nor your rash 
appetite for unlimited cream. This 
is just the size for a snug tea-party, 
is it not? I always envied you your 
study.” Bud was dowered with a 
plenitude of impulsiveness which left 
none for her sister, but Alice could 
entertain strong likings when their 
objects, as in the case of Anthony, 
had been weighed and not found 
wanting. Moreover, he had Mr. 
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Gilstrapp’s warm eulogies, and to 
what an extent Gilstrapp’s opinion 
swayed her independent judgment she 
did not herself know. 

Yes, the study was very cosy. He 
felt it was to such scenes as this that 
he had heard the epithet home-like 
applied without knowing its true signi- 
ficance. Now it permeated him,—the 
subtle atmosphere of content rising 
for a brief space as a barrier between 
past defeats and future resolutions— 
a sensation deep and soft like languor 
purged of sensuousness. The cheery 
crackling fire, the steam fuming from 
the silver kettle, the curtains drawn 
close, and the shadowed lamp-light 
over all. From his place he could see 
without moving that picture on the 
wall, which had so strangely drawn 
his attention when he entered the 
room for the first time, and had held 
it ever since; the picture of Bud, 
rather more childish and unformed 
than he saw her now, but in all 
essentials, especially in the laughing 
glance of the careless blue eyes, the 
same. She sat close to it, near the 
fire, and he could compare the two 
with more ease for that she had an 
uncommunicative fit—at any rate so 
far as he was concerned. Alice asked 
of his travels and spoke of their own, 
and Colonel Gex chimed in graciously ; 
but Bud dallied over her tea for the 
most part abstractedly until she rose 
and left them. 

“You have had no one to fill my 
place?” asked Anthony. 

“No,” said the Colonel jocosely, 
“no makeshifts for me. I was jilted 
by the first love, and so elected to go 
without any, begad !” 

“T am glad to hear that, if you 
have not suffered inconvenience in 
consequence.” 

“Glad, eh!” said Colonel Gex. 
“ That sounds uncharitable.” 

“T cannot pretend it is entirely 
disinterested, for in point of fact, 
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Colonel Gex, I have all along cherished 
the hope of you taking me back.” 

The eye-glass of Colonel Gex 
dropped from its perch, and he 
rubbed his hawk-nose as if he were 
doing something against his will. 
Nevertheless, the gesture must have 
been misleading, for he answered with 
great geniality: “ Certainly, my dear 
Smith, by all means. You would, I 
assure you, place me under an obliga- 
tion. It’s true, Memory, through 
his firm, has been looking after my 
interests during our absence, but that 
plan has a threefold objection. I 
lose the grip of affairs ; the lawyers, 
—who are by nature a race of 
vultures with no soul beyond gorging 
themselves with fees upon the most 
illegitimate plea—already squeeze 
enough out of me in work which only 
they can undertake ; and I am rather 
doubtful, despite his protestations, 
whether Memory does not occasionally 
suffer his altogether offensive partner 
to push into my private concerns.” 

“T hope,” said Anthony, “if it 
does not sound ungrateful to put it 
in the form of an aspiration, that I 
may be enabled to secure myself other 
employment; but in the meanwhile, 
if I may resume the thread of my 
labours here I should be happy 
indeed, and the conditions of my re- 
employment shall include an under- 
taking net to leave you until an 
efficient substitute has been dis- 
covered. I do not hope,” he added, 
smiling, “to enter upon any career 
which offers such opportunity of 
laziness and comfort as your kindness 
has ensured me here; but such ambi- 
tion as I am possessed of,—and it 
is, perhaps, a thankless trait to be 
cumbered with—warns me, while it 
urges me to make my way in a 
wider field, that I must be pre- 
pared for hard conditions such as I 
have not known under your roof. I 
have calculated upon that, so you 








will see my determination is fixed, 
and if I can recover some broken 
connections, my secretaryship will 
not be for long. I tell you this in 
justice—” 

“Just for as long or as short as 
you like,” interrupted Colonel Gex. 
“Make the place your own.” He 
waved his hands vaguely, as if 
scattering airy largess. 

“Thank you. I do not wish to 
take advantage of your generosity 
further than I can help ; that I have 
done so to this extent pays a higher 
tribute to your heart than your head, 
Colonel Gex.” 

“The deuce!” said Colonel Gex. 
“Found out my weak point, have 
you? Well, one might have to admit 
to worse without blushing; I cannot 
rebut the impeachment, and damme 
if Iamend! What does it matter if 
people get over me, and swindle me, 
and grin behind my back because I 
am so easily gulled? I’ve never been 
trained to that sharp-practice which 
goes by the name of worldly wisdom, 
—no gentleman is. Let ’em laugh 
at me, and tell lies about me,” said 
Colonel Gex in an inconsequent heat ; 
“T’ve never done an underhand act, 
or an act I am ashamed of yet. If 
there’s a chance going of doing a 
friend a good turn, I'll do it and risk 
the consequences. It may not pay, as 
I have found, but do it I will and 
be satisfied with the recompense of a 
quiet conscience, more than which 
no man can want.” 

He adjusted his eyeglass and stared 
round peremptorily, as if he expected 
a traducer of his guileless motives to 
spring from the floor, and was quite 
prepared to vindicate the cause of 
guilelessness upon the spot. None 
appearing to the challenge, however, 
he resumed his accustomed demeanour, 
and addressed Anthony particularly. 

“T congratulate you upon your 
decision to strike out into a new 
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path ; may it lead to fortune! Of 
course, you have hitherto been bur- 
dened by circumstances which—” 

“Pardon me, I know of no such 
circumstances as you allude to,” said 
Anthony soberly. He would allow 
none, even now, to refer to his dead 
wife in such a strain; and at this 
moment he felt very strongly that 
covert distrust of Colonel Gex from 
which, even while admitting its un- 
reasonableness, he was never entirely 
able to free himself. If the Colonel’s 
outburst of righteousness was intended 
to impress him, it had signally failed 
in fulfilling its mission. “Any man 
worthy of the name must work out 
his own destiny and leave whimpering 
to children. Our environment is 
nearly always created by our own 
acts. Hitherto I have been lazy ; 
now I intend to amend my procedure 
by applying to the definite end the 
energy with which I am gifted, and 
which has hitherto rusted for want 
of use; to seize opportunities long 
neglected from  pusillanimity, and 
turn them, by perseverance, to advan- 
tage. That is all.” 

Did he, the sport of Fate, like 
every other who has drawn breath 
since lighé first broke upon the face 
of the waters—he, one of Fate’s 
favourite toys, believe what he 
affirmed? Partly; for the thought- 
ful expression he had nearly lost since 
last year came back to his face, 
but with it an undercurrent of reso- 
lution and appreciation of difficulties 
it had hitherto lacked. Alice was 
regarding him fixedly, and he caught 
the glance. 

“You approve my projects, Miss 
Gex ?” he asked. 

“Warmly,” she answered in the 
sincere tone which became her well. 
“T am convinced that the future lies 
in our own hands, and with your 
gifts I look for much from you. I 
do not ask for your plans, but what- 
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ever they be I wish their accomplish- 
ment, and have no fear of their right 
direction.” 

“You are a cheering sympathiser,” 
said Anthony. “It gives me an 
odd sensation to talk about my own 
affairs; I am not accustomed to do 
so. Rather like a lad setting out on 
his first voyage in the troubled waters 
of manhood, is it not? You must 
not blame me. I am so glad to be 
in London again; I feel so much 
stronger in health; you have all 
welcomed me so cordially, that I feel 
as travellers like Gilstrapp must feel 
when they return after one of their 
world-wide exiles.” 

In truth, he was partly unnerved, 
with that sense of restlessness upon 
him which visits those about to start 
on a long journey, and a feverish 
impatience running through his blood 
whose outward signs only the disci- 
pline gained by years of ostracism 
enabled him to suppress. They were 
all going out for the evening, or 
he might have remained there; but 
to rest quietly alone with only his 
thoughts for company was beyond 
him; and moreover he owed Gilstrapp 
a recognition of the fact that but for 
his friendly offices he had been toiling 
all the past winter amid the fogs and 
frosts of England. He had almost gone 
there first ; but the feverish yearning 
to know how Bud would greet him, 
and his acquaintance with Gilstrapp’s 
fondness for the house in Kensington, 
urged him in that direction. As 
they had not met there, he would 
seek him at his own chambers. 

Mr. Gilstrapp was at home, his coat 
thrown off, his shirt-sleeves turned 
back above his brown forearms, and 
cleaning a favourite gun lovingly. A 
smell of oil mingled with the acrid 
odour of stale gunpowder, and the 
room was thick with the fumes of 
strong tobacco. Anthony entered 
unannounced,—Mr. Gilstrapp’s man 
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knew him well—and from the thres- 
hold watched for a moment before 
making himself known, for the stal- 
wart gun-cleaner was so engrossed in 
his task as to be unaware he had an 
observer. Very big and upright he 
looked, very much in the right place 
also among the implements of chase 
and warfare from many lands. Look- 
ing at the clear, keen eyes, the 
bronzed, bold face, the strong fingers, 
moving as lightly as a woman’s for 
all their strength, the endurance and 
unimpaired activity promised by the 
muscular frame, one could under- 
stand that in the roving adventurous 
mode of life which Mr. Gilstrapp had 
abandoned lay his true vocation ; one 
could but wonder, too, why he should 
have given it up with means and health 
to prosecute it. Undoubtedly he had 
his reasons, being a man of steady 
sanity, and they must have been 
sound, meet to keep him satisfied 
with a narrowed orbit, for he whistled 
softly to himself over his work. A 
light draught from the open door 
made the lamp flicker, and he looked 
up. 

* Hulloa,” he exclaimed, “is it a 
spirit? Come in, my dear fellow, 
instead of standing there glowering 
in that uncanny fashion. By jingo, 
but I am so glad to see you again 
that I can almost forgive your insub- 
ordination!” He hauled him into 
the room, and pushed him down into 
a chair ; then surveyed him critically. 
“ No, Anthony,” he added, “I retract 
that condonation.” 

“What is the reason of this inflexi- 
bility ?” said Anthony laughingly. 

Mr. Gilstrapp shook his head. 
*Confound your stubbornness !” he 
said, and shook hands for the second 
time to accentuate his annoyance ; 
“there’s not the slightest alteration 
to show for the best part of a year 
away.” 

Anthony struck himself on the 
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chest, and it made him cough. “I 
am another individual,” he replied 
with conviction ; “I come back bub- 
bling over with health and my brain 
seething with ambition, thanks to— ” 

“Well, if you have, that is all 
right,” cut in Mr. Gilstrapp quickly ; 
“though you don't look particularly 
robust.” 

“Tut!” replied Anthony, with a 
flush of anger as if he were repelling 
an unfounded accusation; ‘ looks— 
what are they? no index in this case, 
at any rate, even if your discern- 
ment does not play you false. I 
mean to start anew, Gilstrapp — to 
make a career for myself—to pay 
back, among other things, what I 
owe you in money, though I must 
always remain your debtor for the 
interest which is not in hard cash. I 
have been to Colonel Gex— ” 

Mr. Gilstrapp whistled. 
already !” 

“Yes; and am his director of 
affairs again. He agrees to my filling 
in the time with him while I am 
making enquiries in other directions. 
You don’t think me a brute, Gilstrapp, 
for not looking you up first?” 

“T should have esteemed you a 
very queer sort of brute if you had,” 
replied Mr. Gilstrapp after giving vent 
to one of his hearty bursts of laughter. 
“But look here, my boy, are you at 
last going to fall in with the advice 
I have long ceased to tender? Do you 
propose looking up old connections ?” 

“T see no other course. I have 
been too long out of the world to 
expect to get on by my own unaided 
exertions. Yet with some I quarrelled 
irrevocably ; others treated me like 
an outcast from salvation by my own 
acts ; others I purposely insulted when 
they showed signs of condescendingly 
meeting me half way. Mostly, Gil- 
strapp, I think the balance was upon 
my side; those from whom I expected 
mercy, or at least a patient hearing, 
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fell first and worst against me. It will 
be a stiff fight.” 

“Tet us hark back—you have no 
objection ?” 

“Say what you wish,” said Anthony; 
“if it be not practicable, it will at 
least be considerate.” 

“Let us hark back, then, to your 
disclosure to me after you had shown 
me the wharf, and old Soffit, and I 
had followed your wife to the grave. 
It is almost a year ago, Anthony, but 
I am right in assuming what you said 
then influences you still ?” 

“ You are right.” 

“And that your intentions have 
formed themselves, that your sole 
purpose in hurrying back to face 
another English winter was to put 
your hopes to the proof?” 

“Yes ; to put them to the proof.” 

“Then, Anthony, do you think you 
do wisely to offer any girl—more 
especially a spoiled girl, accustomed 
to have her every whim gratified—a 
share of poverty and dependence upon 
her father? To put my argument 
upon very low grounds, it minimises 
your prospects of success from the 
beginning. Don’t be an egregious 
fool, my dear fellow ; button up your 
pride—plenty of us have to do so, 
whether we like it or not—sink 
differences as far as ever complaisance 
will go, and cease to wilfully hamper 
yourself.” 

“You are only urging me in ac 
cordance with my own intentions,” 
said Anthony. 

Mr. Gilstrapp heaved a huge sigh of 
relief. ‘“ You are such an obstinate 
devil, Anthony,” he observed in ex- 
tenuation before falling to upon his 
gun again, which he had neglected in 
the fervour of persuasion. 

“But,” resumed Anthony, smiling 
to himself, “I have a fancy, a freak, 
a mad idea,—call it what you like— 
which I intend to gratify first.” He 
leaned forward, with his elbows on 
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his knees and his hands dropped 
between them, so that he talked to 
the carpet and Gilstrapp could not see 
his face. “As a man of the world, 
Gilstrapp, I need not tell you the 
material considerations which induced 
Agatha to marry me. They are the 
same in all such cases, more or less; 
and I know that our later troubles 
were fostered if not actually brought 
about by the shattering of the golden 
dreams she had built upon her hus- 
band’s pecuniary possibilities. Having 
married upon that basis once, I do not 
intend to disregard its warning. I 
am sure you will call me a dreamer. 
However, I am set on my plan. It is 
to offer myself just as I am; a poor 
man, but an ambitious ; with alienated 
friends who may never be reconciled ; 
and without them, tolerably destitute 
of anything but an unconquerable 
determination to carve a way for us 
both. If she refuses me, Gilstrapp, on 


those terms,” he spoke lightly, but 


his eyes were still bent downward, not 
like one who is jesting, “then I am 
well out of it, and must heal my self- 
complacency as best I may ; if it turns 
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out otherwise, before Heaven I will 
leave no stone unturned to overcome 
past prejudices and recover what I 
have lost.” 

He did not encounter the expected 
stormy protest. Mr. Gilstrapp saw 
he was resolved, and something in 
the plan appealed to his own well- 
developed capacity for hopefulness. 
He clapped Anthony on the shoulder, 
and told him at the same time that 
the soul of a gambler inhabited his 
body. 
“On the contrary, I stake nothing 
beyond what I actually possess, trust 
nothing to contingencies I cannot 
guarantee.” 

“ And you have confidence in that 
poor throw ?” demanded Mr. Gilstrapp 
as he put the completed gun away and 
drew on his coat. 

“I think so,” replied Anthony 
quietly ;—“ yes.” 

They sat late together, smoking 
and talking. Just as he was going, 
Mr. Gilstrapp asked again whether he 
had confidence ; and again Anthony 
answered, quietly, that he thought 
80. 


(To be continued. ) 





